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PPvEFxVCE. 


In  soliciting'  the  general  inchilgence  allowed 
a  first  publication,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  following-  Poems  have  been  written  in  the 
short  intervals  of  active  life,  and  it  is  universally 
admitted,  that  business  is  hostile  to  poetry,  which 
best  thrives  under  the  congenial  operations  of 
ease  and  contemplation.  Should  they  fail  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  scholar,  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a 
suflicient  palliative  to  recollect,  that  their  Author 
has  received  but  a  very  limited  commercial 
education. 

Variety  in  subject,  st}le,  and  stanza  is  iii- 
trofluced,  in  the  view  of  rendering-  the  work  a 
collection  of  specimens;  and   under  this  design. 


VIU  PllEFArE. 

on  the  recommendation  of  a  sincere  and  valued 
friend,  the  Author  has  waved  his  original  intention 
of  preservings  the  volume  exclusively  poetic;  and 
has,  in  consequence,  subjoined  a  Fragment  in 
prose.  In  that  attempt,  should  he  in  any  tolerable 
degree  have  succeeded,  in  holding-  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  and  amused  without  vitiating  the 
heart,  his  expectations  are  fully  realized. 

On  the  above  suggestions  he  submits  the  work 
to  public  investigation;  the  meed  of  fame  is  worth 
infinite  more  labour  than  it  has  cost  him,  but  he  is 
content  to  found  his  pretensions  to  poesy  on  its 
merits:  he  courts  the  decision  of  a  liberal  public; 
its  encouragement  shall  animate  him  to  future  and 
unremitting  exertion;  should  that  be  withheld,  he 
lias  only  to  make  this  candid  observaton,  that  he 
has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination,  to  stem  the 
all-prevailing  current  of  Public  Opinion. 


THE 

BANKS   OF   THE   YEZEN, 

SEPTEMBER  26,  1826. 

I. 

Up  glory !  'tis  a  battle  sky. 

Thy  game  is  restive  for  the  wing. 
Where  incense  burns  and  trophies  lie, 

And  equal  rights  responsive  ring. 
Glowing  phantom !  peace  alone. 
Were  listless  trium))h  to  thy  throne  ! 

Up !  point  a  polish'd  sting. 
On  Yezen's  plain  tliy  trappings  gleam> 
And  silver  crest  the  crystal  stream. 

B 


II. 

The  hardy  Russ,  inured  to  war. 
And  marshall'd  well  to  dare, — 

Taught  though  a  century,  since  the  Czar,* 
Transfix'd  a  standard  tliere — 

As  stone  walls  fortify  those  banks. 

Menacing  stern  their  foeman's  ranks ; 
With  all  of  force  a  foe  may  fear. 

Planted  promptly  to  engage, — 

A  modern  war  field's  equipage. 

III. 

The  Persian  from  a  fairer  clime, 
A  brighter  sun,  a  milder  sky. 

Has  bandied  through  the  lapse  of  time. 
Nor  beams  so  calmly  fierce  an  eye ; 

Yet  foeman  there  with  silken  vest. 

Bears  aloft  the  eastern  crest. 
Up  quickly!  bid  the  furies  fly: 

The  hosts  are  formed  in  grand  array. 

Loose  tlie  locks !  away  !  away ! 
*  Peter  the  Great. 
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IV. 

The  pause  is  past, — the  awful  pause — 
And  peahng  thunders  loudly  swell; 
And  death  anon  his  tablet  draws. 

To  note  his  victims  where  they  fell : 
The  cannon  booms,  the  missiles  play. 
And  fire  and  falchions  light  the  fray. 

Nor  whose  the  victory  tell. 
Awhile  destruction  thinn'd  each  host, 
And  both  were  firm  at  honour's  post. 


iSharp  the  conflict,  bright  the  hope 
O'er  the  battle's  clarion  ringing; 

As  adown  the  meeting  slope 

Hostile  blood  is  Avarmly  mingling. 

Each — the  chieftains  of  the  fight. 

Ardent  pants  for  glory's  height ; 
Ev'ry  passing  motion  singling; 

Prompt  to  dare,  to  guide,  to  be 

Preeminent  in  victory. 


VI. 

Cliarge  the  Russ,  and  shake  the  valley ; 

Swifter  yet  the  fatal  firing ; 
Meerza  vainly  stems  the  sally ; 

Ameer  meets  his  troops  retiring; 
As  the  torrent  from  a  fountain. 
As  the  falcon  of  the  mountain, 

So  he  rushes ; — all  aspiring : 
Swift  Mahomed, — rally  all,. 
Round  their  elder  General. 

VIL 

Yet  the  carnage  is  increasing. 

Yet  the  tumults  wider  spread, 
Persia's  thunders  are  decreasing. 

Yet  her  troops  around  their  head 
Rally  firm;  'till  Cossack  blow. 
Laid  the  eastern  warrior  low : 

Slumbering  on  that  fatal  bed. 
Whence  chargers'  nash,  and  soldiers'  groan. 
Arise  in  ghastly  hollow  moan. 


VIII. 

Although  worsted  yet  resisting. 

Heated  wraths  to  frenzy  grow, 
Rous'd  by  him,  with  him  insisting-. 

Till  descends  that  fatal  blow; 
Then  they  fled :  the  mean  and  brave^ 
As  an  undistinguish'd  wave. 

Then  fresh  streams  of  carnage  flow; 
And  fell  ruin  as  a  bride, 
Greets  the  furies  at  her  side. 

IX. 

Still  with  thirst  of  glory  burning. 

Loth  to  (juit  and  mad  to  yield. 

Now  retreating,  then  returning, 

Meerza  boldly  dai-'d  Ihe  field. 

Rashly  brave :— the  Cossack  band, 

SeizM  the  Prince  witli  hostile  hand. 

Again  swords  ciash'd,  t!ie  musket  peal'd; 
Him  to  save  the  Persian's  bounded. 
And  the  conflict's  din  resounded 
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X. 

*'  Allah !  "  he  lives  and  now  their  oun 

Is  borne  trinmphantly  along: 
An  unit  sav'<l  'mid  thousands  gone. 

Can  inspire  a  victor's  song! 
Still  the  foe  is  pressing  hard. 
Still  the  loyal  vet'ran's  guard ; 

Still  they  rush, — a  routed  throng 
Till  the  shadowy  western  light. 
Leaves  the  fugitives  in  night. 

XI. 

But  where  is  glory  ?  from  their  arms 

Sunk:  long  too  before  the  sun; 
The  veering  thing  resigns  its  charms. 

And  only  smiles  where  shadows  run : 
O'er  Russian  tents  she  rests  awhile, 
Then  wings  to  bid  an  empire  smile. 

And  make  those  shouting  triumphs  stun. 
An  empire  cheers  the  vision  maid. 
And  schemes  of  future  strife  are  laid. 


XII. 

But  Avhere  is  glory  ?  seek  the  plain. 
And  scan  the  shades  beneath; 

'Tis  said  she  sits  upon  the  slain. 
And  plaits  a  deathless  wreath, 

I  see  it  not;  all  stifFen'd  o'er. 

They  show  me  but  of  wounds  and  gore. 
And  starkly  sinks  in  death : 

Except  I  note  the  writhing  lip, 

And  parched  tongue  prepared  to  sip. 

XIII. 

I'll  seek  these  fallen  nearest  kin. 

And  treasure  up  their  tale; 
And  know  the  spirit's  thought  Avithin, 

Or  be  it  weal  or  wail. 
O  turn  me  from  this  scorpion  breath, 
Each  bosom  bears  the  blight  of  death. 

To  paint  the  muse  must  fail ! 
"  Woe  beggars  words,"  the  task  she  (juits. 
And  o'er  the  wreck  bemoaning  sits. 
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ON 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTER, 

OCTOBER,  1826. 

I. 

I  HASTENED  there, — 0  'twas  a  mournful  scene ; 

By  taper  lit  and  curtain  shadowed ; 
And  death  was  sti'iving  hard ;  I  saw  betAveen 

Each  rising  ruttle  drooping  that  poor  head. 
She  feebly  held  before;  and  those  meek  eyes 

Had  often  pierc'd  a  supplicating  dart 
In  prayer  for  death  beyond  these  lower  skies 

Set  in  a  film;  spread  as  their  tendrils  part, 
Alas!  too  true  a  picture  of  the  stringless  heart. 


II. 

And  statue-like  around  that  toneless  dear. 

Were  females  rang'd; — early  in  life  and  woe; 
Whose  pulses  quicken'd  with  the  rising-  tear, 

And  sighs  commingling,  as  the  death  knell  flow. 
A  father  too,  with  all  a  father's  care, 

A  sister  sadly  sighing  all  she  felt, 
A  brother,  yes,  I  kenn'd  tlie  circle  there; 

Then  silent  on  the  sinking  sufferer  dwelt; 
And  kncAV  a  throb  of  anguish,  strong  enough  to  melt. 

III. 

But  she  regarded  not;  the  day  was  gone. 

The  mortal  day,  and  life  had  reached  its  eve. 
And  grop'd  its  way  unconscious  and  alone 

From  shade  to  shade,  'till  shadowy  tinctures  leave. 
Then  sunk :  but  ere  it  wholly,  wholly  sped, 

A  strangle-shudder  ran  throughout  her  frame. 
Convulsing  as  it  settles  with  the  dead; 

Winging  a  spirit,  whilst  it  winds  a  name ; 
So  fell  to  kindred  dust,  a  maid  unknown  to  fame. 
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IV. 

Rest  lovely  earth !   that  lu-alth-wom  hollow  face. 

Reports  of  suffering  chvindling  to  an  ebb. 
Wasting  each  feature  'till  their  meeting  place 

The  lips  forego,  nor  close  that  sinking  web. 
Rest !   though  a  sigh  the  stoic  sure  would  heave, 

So  well  may  I ;  yet  not  to  have  thee  stay. 
Enough  I  know  what  else  than  friends  take  leave. 

Nor  wish  to  lengthen  out  affliction's  day : 
Which  long,  alas!  has  led  thee  tlirough  a  joyless  way. 

V. 
I  knew  thy  son-ows;  oft  tliy  lonely  plaint 

Has  rose  at  midnight  on  my  anxious  ear. 
In  tone  articulate  but  sickly  faint. 

And  death  the  boon  Avas  craved  without  a  tear. 
Know  well  how  oft  with  tender  look  and  wail. 

In  earnest  heart  thou  urg-'dst  my  rising  prayer 
For  thy  release :  could  such  entreaty  fail  ? 

I  ask'd  a  Heaven ; — thy  spirits  entrance  there : — 
<ij-eat  God,  thy  will  be  done  but  this  meek  sister  spare ! 
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VT. 

Though  hngering-  yet  above  ihy  mortal  wrack. 

To  see  thee  thus  I  mourn  as  nature  will ; 
Yet  christian  feeling  gently  wafts  me  back. 

To  hours  where  memory  might  a  volume  fill. 
Of  dearest  import : — of  the  spirit's  cries. 

Of  searchings  deep  into  a  life  where  nought 
Of  love  was  wanting ;  of  the  energies. 

Fear,    hope,    and  faith,    thy   earth-wean'd   spirit 
taught ; 
Sweet  proofs  thine  are  the  joys  so  long  and  truly  sought. 

VII. 

One  ardent  wisli, — tiiie  it  were  earthly  this — 

So  often  told,  so  frequently  convey'd. 
When  absent  'yond  the  vast  metropolis. 

Each  stage  of  thy  sad  sickness  was  portray'd. 
Through  four  years  travel ; — that  thy  fiiding  eye 

Might  set  where  it  arose,  thy  bed  be  made 
By  friends  beloved,  so  calmly  might  ye  die. 
So  kindly  might  thy  relics  be  array'd; 
Is  tliiue : — and  kindred  ashes  mingle  'neatli  thy  shade. 
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VIII. 

Farewell  dear  mould ;  as  grace  in  after  day 

So  is  (hy  memory :  little  wert  thou  known. 
But  greatly  there  esteem'd ;  around  me  lay 

Memorials  of  thy  worth  from  friendship  flown; 
Friends  far  superior  in  the  ranks  of  life, 

But  level  with  thee  in  the  sphere  of  love. 
So  be  my  exit  bless'd  beyond  a  strife. 

So  be  my  friendship  with  the  virtues  wove. 
So  waft  my  happy  spirit  to  its  rest  above. 
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PORTUGAL. 
I. 

What  breath  on  the  winds  so  suddenly  fans. 
Those  spirits  condens'd,  neglected,  and  chill. 

Which  erst  fir'd  the  myriad  with  prominent  plans,. 
And  carried  mankind  a  plaything  at  will  ? 

II. 

'Tis  the  murmur  of  warfare ;  a  nation  in  arms ! 

A  nation  in  arms  echoes  widely  around ; 
Till  furies,  and  graces,  in  terrors,  and  charms, 

Their  somnolent  fetters  have  burst  at  the  sound. 

III. 

The  vassals  of  Mars  tlieir  banners  unfurl, 
And  rally  round  gloiy  in  martial  array ; 

Round  glory  whose  ringlets  triumphantly  curl, 
A  wreath  to  be  won  in  the  battle  aftray. 
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IV. 

And  provul  is  the  wreath  and  sacred  the  cause. 
That  wakens  and  urges  Britannia  to  arms ; 

Faith,  honour,  and  justice  reiterate  applause, 

As  tlie  clouds  are  dispers'd  iu  her  halcyon  charms. 

V. 

The  minions  of  tyranny  spurn'd  from  the  throne. 
And  fostei-'d  'neath  one  that  partakes  of  their  sky, 

Hoist  the  flag-  of  rebellion,  the  gauntlet  have  thrown ; 
And  threaten  our  liberty-lighted  ally. 

VI. 

Then  sound  tlie  war  trump,  it  is  liberty's  note-, 
And  stem  the  fell  torrent  whose  gathering  rush. 

Would  undulate  rogicms;  set  havoc  afloat. 

And  the  peace  shooting  germs  of  our  intellect  crush. 

VII. 

Enough  to  arouse  us  though  faith's  })lightcd  vow 

Were  discharged,  and  a  compact  of  nations  extinct. 

Enough — a  world's  comfort — or  Imunded  as  now 
Round  a  people  to  freedom  and  liberty  link'd. 
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VIII. 

Then  haste  we  to  battle,  and  yon  distant  shore. 
Commanding  those  claims  which  could  win  us  alone. 

Shall  hail  British  prowess  exerted  once  more 

To  hush  the  commotion  and  strengtlien  her  throne. 

IX. 

So  rose  the  public  voice;  I  caught  the  lay. 

And  echoed  thus  its  animating  strain; 
Like  that,  would  mine  be  cavalierly  gay. 

And  breathe  proud  plaudits  on  the  martial  train : 
Nor  wildest  ardour  of  the  brave  restrain. 

Who  would  not  have  a  noble  cause  his  own  ? 
But  memoi7  of  million  ills  which  reign 

To  cuise  the  earth,  from  carnage's  dire  throne. 
Checks  my  high  throbbing  pulse  and  chills  my  glowing 
tone. 

X. 

Is  there  a  nation  veil'd  in  dire  distress, 
A  widow  sinking  more  in  woe  than  years; 

An  orphan  naked  as  the  wilderness, 

A  palsied  parent  'reft  of  home  and  tears; 
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A  heart  whose  bitter  moan  no  comfort  cheers. 

Nor  soothes,  since  its  fair  fondling  love  was  cropt, 
A  host  of  soiTows,  poverty,  and  fears. 

By  war's  fell  knife  these  social  tendrils  lopp'd  ? 
There  is;   nor  dare  the  muse  her  full  fraught  praise 
adopt. 

XI. 

War  is  an  evil  in  its  goodliest  garb. 

Humanity  would  hide  from  human  view, 
A  curse  whose  venom  nature's  arrows  barb. 

Till  nature  lose  her  features  in  its  hue, 
And  kingdoms  wane,  and  empires  start  anew, 

Victor  and  vanquish'd  in  the  wasteful  sweep. 
Share  wire  drawn-torture ;  though  confined  to  few. 

Each  separate  woe;  wide  seas  of  sorrow  creep. 
In  agonizing  tears,  and  kings  and  people  weep. 

XII. 

And  glory  too,  a  phantom  on  the  breatli 
Of  passion  born,  all  varying  as  its  source. 

Veers  as  success  attends  the  work  of  death ; 
And  desolation  marks  its  cruel  course. 
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Gynath  o'er  okleii  knights  display'd  perforce. 

Her  gifted  power;  as  much  our  phantom  craves. 
Each  kindly  tie  of  nature  to  divorce. 

Till  human  gore  her  skimming  footstep  laves ; 
And  earth  around  presents  but  one  sad  field  of  graves. 

XIII. 

Strike  cautiotis  then,  the  scarce  adjusted  chord. 

One  rude  sweep  sets  the  wayward  world  ajar. 
And  strips  the  scabbard  from  the  ready  sword. 

And  mounts  the  phantoms  in  their  swelling  car. 
And  slips  the  furies  with  the  yell  of  war. 

Guard  every  pass,  to  the  pernicious  den. 
Root  prejudice,  wild  glory's  transports  bar, 

And  calm  the  soldier  to  the  citizen; 
So  charge  the  rebel  bands  would  fetter  fellow  men. 

XIV. 

Yet  are  there  those  Avould  have  the  furies  come, 
In  their  worst  shape,  but  gilded  by  a  name; 

In  every  sect,  of  every  party  some 

Would  raise  the  hurra  o'er  a  people's  shame, 

c 
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And  scent  wild  havoc  as  a  precious  game  r 
Oporto,  Spain,  the  Tagus,  or  the  Rhine ; 

No  matter;  so  a  monument  to  fame, 

Be  reared,  amid  a  gaping  workl  to  shine, 
'Tis  well;  though  clotted  gore  its  hase  and  topstone  line. 

XV. 

Spirits  of  cruelty  !   around  ye  coil. 

Fit  exhibitions  to  iTgale  the  eye. 
From  record's  page,  or  wrought  by  artist's  toil. 

To  fit  the  taste  with  brilliant  nicety ; 
Hoard  Turkisli  massacres,  where  headless  lie 

Some  thousand  mangled  trunks,  in  narrow  spot: 
Prize  the  gay  picture,  where  whole  ai'mies  die. 

In  fire,  or  famine,  carnage,  or  what  not; 
Nor  be  proud  Waterloo's  grand  afterpiece  forgot. 

XVI. 

Some  for  its  charming  eclat  militare. 

Its  traj)i)ings,  trimmings,  gallantry,  and  pay, 

Love  martial  movements,  save  when  moving  where 
The  cause  of  motion,  and  commotion  lay ; — 
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A  battle  field : — 'tis  innocent  this  way. 

To  love,  and  pure,  and  more  as  hid  the  springs 
Supporting  motion;  fatal  in  their  sway, 

On  industry,  which  ground  to  famine  brings, 
A  heavy  wail  of  woe  to  reach  the  ear  of  kings. 

XVII. 

Excepting  this,  'tis  pleasant  to  behold,— 

And  grand,  the  more  as  loyalty's  fond  zest 
Perfumes  the  martial  gay  bedizen'd  bold. 

In  rank  and  file,  and  field-day  order  drest: 
A  British  host,  of  soldiery  the  best ! 

With  music  melting,  as  love's  yielding  charms. 
Yet  pealing  valour  on  each  warrior's  breast, 

Mancevering  what  battle's  show — save  harms — 
With  ensigns,  ammunition,  signal-trump,  and  aj-ms. 

XVIII. 

Such  marshalry  be  all  exhibited 

On  British  soil,  the  nursery  of  show ; 

Where  peace  internally  hath  rivetted. 
Her  olive  as  the  guardian  oceans  flow. 
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Nor  more  philanthrophy  desires  to  know. 
Sieges  and  sallies,  enemy  and  gore. 

Mounts,  ti'enches,  scalings,  cannon  planted  brow 

Of  blazing  cities ;  these  who  would  explore, 

Go  seek  in,  foreign  climes  some  wild  and  hostile  sliore. 

XIX. 

The  troops  embark,  and  many  a  glowing  heart. 

Buoyant  with  expectation  launches  out. 
With  jealous  emulation  of  his  part; 

Resolved  and  firm  to  meet  the  rebel  rout: 
And  left  behind  all  eagerness  and  doulit 

A  people  stand,  in  anxious  heed  to  hear 
The  feat  of  arms ;  and  raise  the  revel  shout 

Of  victory;  and  swell  the  tell  tale  air, 
AVith  merry  peals  of  joy  to  drown  the  sob  of  care. 

XX. 

'Tis  well !  but  not  to  Ijanquet  on  the  stiife. 
Nor  other  wish  than  a  decisive  stroke. 

To  doff  the  arms  would  raise  a  reckless  rife. 
And  have  the  first  of  social  blessings  broke. 
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Gain,  glory,  diange,  ah  sacrifice  the  hope ! 

Who  Europe's  harmony  woalcl  cause  to  cease. 
Would  this  dark  mantUng  sunbeam  speck  have  scope. 
So  war  shoukl  wage,  and  misery  increase. 
Upon  his  head  rest  war  whilst  all  around  is  peace. 

XXI. 

The  sail  is  spread ;  and  mid  the  busy  din. 

Some  fond  sigh  sallies  for  its  home  again. 
And  quells  the  storm  around  by  storms  within : 

Affection's  chord,  the  spring  of  bliss  and  pain. 
Draws  round  the  heart,  and  woos  it  from  the  main ; 

But  duty  drives  along  the  silvery  wave. 
And  fondness  eddies  homewaid  but  in  vain : 

Still  onwai'd,  onward,  mingling  with  the  brave. 
He  bears  along  a  conflict  fierce  as  love  can  have. 

XXIL 

And  who  can  note  Uie  newly  planted  fears. 
Piercing  the  hearts  untoudi'd  by  care  before ; 

The  dim  eyes  drooping  to  a  stage  for  tears, 
Tlie  soft  lips  curling  to  a  smile  no  more ; 
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The  rose  cheeks  fa(Ung,  as  a  springtide  o'eri* 

Many  the  fair  all  hanging  on  the  verge 
Of  anguish,  on  their  bosom  love  still  pore. 

And  dread,  and  pray,  and  though  soft  hopes  emerge. 
All  droop,  as  tenfold  terrors  breathe  a  mournful  dirge. 

XXIII. 

And  some  may  fall ;  and  many  souls  farewell. 

The  last  have  bid  to  all  beneath  the  skies 
Beloved;  who  lonely  dating  hence  shall  tell, 

The  fatal  story  of  their  destinies. 
Friends,  widows,  orphans,  dear  connexions  rise. 

In  loud  lament,  at  war's  destroying  shears; 
Which  cut  un})itying  nature's  dearest  ties. 

Extended;  or  the  childless  parent  sears. 
As  lightning-rifted  oak  through  desolated  years. 


1 
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ARTHUR, 

A  TALE. 

I  MET  the  bier  borne  through  the  streets 

I  met  it  and  I  sigh'd. 
It  goes  to  bear  some  dear  remains. 

For  kindred  earth  to  hide. 

Haply  some  maid  of  U)vely  mouUl, 

That  hekl  a  mind  too  fair. 
For  a  rude  workl  to  ravage  on,. 

Shall  soon  be  rested  there. 

Or  parent  wail'd  by  orphans'  cries. 
Who  wonder  why  he  sleeps. 

And  lift  their  little  voices  high, 
As  the  fond  mother  weeps. 
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1  mused  upon  the  various  ills, 
That  cut  joy's  slender  thread. 

And  waft  the  spirit  on  tlie  wing, 
And  lay  tliis  nature  dead. 

]  thought  of  many  miseries 

Surviving  friends  sustain. 
The  sudden  shades  of  penury. 

And  tlu'oes  of  mental  pain. 

I  wander'd  pensive  and  alone. 

All  silent  was  my  roam; 
Till  reaching  my  accustom'd  bounds. 

Again  I  sought  my  home. 

I  heard  along  the  misty  gloom. 

The  solemn  knell  arise; 
As  mountain  echoes  pierce  through  night. 

And  murmur  to  the  skies. 
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I  caught  as  wiudiiif!;  from  my  path, 

A  gUmpse  of  dread  array; 
The  waving  cypress  darkly  hung. 

Beset  with  blooming  may. 

From  the  smooth  brow  that  crowns  the  street, 

I  view'd  the  funeral ; 
Six  bearers  mov'd  beneath  the  bier. 

And  six  sustain'd  the  pall. 

Their  habits  black;  but  white  as  snow, 

Driv'n  by  the  eastern  wind 
Their  silken  bands ;  it  augered  one. 

Who  left  short  woes  behind. 

But  slow  and  mute  a  mourning  train. 

Unusually  long. 
Proceeded  to  the  sacred  porch. 

And  all  around  a  tlu'ong. 
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Aiul  here  and  tliere  were  little  groups. 
And  some  from  windows  ey'd; 

And  still  fell  mournful  on  mine  ear, 
"  Poor  Arthur,"  as  they  sigh'd. 

Alas  poor  Arthur!   thy  sad  fate. 

Becomes  a  people's  wail ; 
What  cloud  of  sorrows  darkly  sits. 

Upon  thy  waning  tale? 

I  join'd  the  j)ious  rite; — 'twas  still; — 
A  tliousand  voices  hush'd; — 

A  moment's  pause,  chas'd  by  a  sigh. 
And  streams  of  anguish  gush'd. 

The  service  reassumed, — divine 
Impressions  seal'd  a  hope. 

Pure  as  that  form, — but  overcast, 
At  giief's  up-swelling  scope. 
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So  forest-tangled  traveller. 

Mourns  the  departed  ray. 
And  'mid  the  horrors  of  the  night, 

O'erlooks  the  distant  day. 

The  grave  receives  the  coffin'd  youth. 
And  dust  to  dust  is  given ; 

The  last,  last  I'ite,  a  mother  melts, 
A  sister's  breast  is  riven. 

Yet  beautiful  as  western  skies. 
Half  veil'd  in  circling  tears. 

Or  bending  rose-tree  wet  with  dew. 
The  lovely  maid  appears. 

The  din  awakes,  the  murmur  swells 

Along  the  moving  croud ; 
Big  with  the  lament  of  his  fate. 

Who  early  wears  a  shroud. 
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Alas  young  Arthur  !  once  thy  port, 

Was  comely  as  the  pine, 
Nich'cl  in  some  angled  spacious  court, 

Where  labyrinths  entwine ! 

I  learnt  Jiis  tale ;  it  told  him  once 
All  nature  knows  of  good; 

The  virtues  shone  around  his  path. 
And  health  upon  him  stood. 

By  all  of  worth  esteemed  high. 
By  many  friends  caress'd; 

For  one,  one  only  smile  he  sighs. 
But  one;  and  he  is  blest. 


He  sought  it  with  the  eagerness 
Of  him  whose  bosoiTi  bleeds, 

from  oozing  wound  some  healing  balm; 
So  sought  he  and  succeeds. 
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The  tell-tale  smile,  the  sealing  kiss. 
The  glow,  the  vow,  the  sigh. 

Were  iuterchaiig'd ;  he  dreams  of  bliss, 
And  swims  in  ecstacy. 

So  beautiful  the  prospect  lies. 
Good  fortune  seems  his  nurse; 

And  all  the  future  walk  of  life. 
This  prologue  does  ifehearse. 

What  should  annoy,  can  she  prove  false. 
Whose  bosom  heaves  so  fair. 

That  all  the  faith  which  pledges  life. 
Might  safely  nestle  there  ? 

Ah  no  !  his  love-lit  spirit  thought, 
And  fondly,  though  but  vain. 

Her  soul  is  iimocence,  her  mind 
Too  pure  to  wear  a  stain. 
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The  waving  wish  all  diffident. 

The  artless,  heedless  air. 
That  binds  and  buoys  a  darling-  hope, 

Were  poising  in  that  fair. 

Her  brow  lit  welcome  with  a  zest. 
That  urged  the  fiercest  flame. 

Her  smiles  were, — gather  all  that's  sweet. 
They  ever  want  a  name. 

But  ah !  that  ])lacid  beaming  brow. 

That  peerless,  magic  smile, 
Lit  l)ut  to  I»id  a  slave  desj)air, 

But  dimpled  into  guile. 

She  fanu'd  a  passion  in  his  heart, 

No  prudence  could  restrain. 
She  pla>'d  the  syren's  wily  part. 

Then  own'd  anotlicr  s^ain. 
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It  is  no  dream;  the  fatal  truth 

Bursts  heavy  on  his  soul; 
And  drives  a  bolt  whose  rankling  smait, 

Would  urge  him  to  the  goal. 


"  And  does  she  live,  ajid  does  the  world 
Hold  both,  nor  make  us  one? 

Distraction!"  thus  in  mazes  wild. 
The  phrensied  passions  run. 

The  poison  cup  drank  to  the  dregs^ 
While  ere  it  numbs  in  night. 

Gives  fury  to  the  mental  powers. 
And  nerves  the  arm  in  fight. 

So  drove  the  fury ;  drove,  alas ! 

The  muse  would  draw  a  veil. 
O'er  what  remains ;  but  pity  asks. 

To  bid  tlie  world  avail. 
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Drove  heedless,  reckless  clown  to  vice. 

And  dissipation  wild. 
The  heart  danc'd  in  its  bitter  woe. 

And  very  anguish  smil'd. 

A  meteor  flasli,  a  thunderbolt, 

A  vivid  lightning's  glare, 
Short-liv'd,  anon  it  spends  its  lire. 

And  leaves  a  victim  there. 

A  lilly  waving  in  the  wind. 
One  rudely  wounds  the  stem. 

The  beauteous  flower  sad,  slowly  dries. 
And  droops  the  pearly  gem. 

The  waning  moon,  the  ember  weak. 
That  on  the  hearth  stone  lies. 

Sad  emblems !  each  his  fate  pourtrays. 
The  hapless  Arthur  dies. 
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CHRISTMAS  TIDE. 

Leafless  bushes,  wither'd  stem. 
Holding  once  a  golden  gem. 
Meet  to  crown  a  chaplet  gay ; 
For  the  airy  Queen  of  May : 
Chilling  dampness  of  the  bower. 
Once  perfumed  by  many  a  flower : 
Flocks  of  linnets  restless  winging. 
Mute,  save  robin  red  breast  singing, 
Ev'ry  bird  of  ev'ry  feather. 
Losing  sun  and  song  together. 
Hoary  frosts,  ague  fogs. 
Rising  dankly  from  the  bogs: 
Stingy  harshness  of  the  breeze, 
Rustling  through  the  naked  tress : 

D 
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Hungiy  sea-bird  upward  tow'ring. 
Northern  dun  clouds  hitlicr  low 'ring; 
Ice  bound  river,  Haky  snow. 
Fickle  south  wind,  sunny  glow. 
Feebly  'hind  the  curtains  peeping. 
To  discover  nature  weeping : 
Scatter'd  fragments  of  the  year. 
Tell  us  Christmas  tide  is  here. 

AVoods  we  leave,  and  foggy  glen. 
Mountain's  biow  and  cavern'd  den: 
Scentless  flowerbed,  waterfall. 
Though  beloved,  we  leave  them  alf. 

City,  village,  where  they  lie. 
To  the  haunts  of  men  we  hie : 
Clouds  of  smoke  are  manthng  o'er. 
Miry  pathway  to  the  door: 
Lighted  taper  at  noon  day. 
On  counter  or  in  passage  way : 
Doubletts,  muffs,  a  thick  array 
Of  clothes,  and  haberdashery. 
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^\'rouglit  l)y  fashion's  eagle  eye. 
Both  to  fence  and  heautify : 
Then,  chief  mark,  tlie  giddy  wile. 
Lightly  dimpling  in  a  smile. 
On  each  damsel;  and  gradating, 
Through  ev'ry  age  and  class,  creating 
Glow  of  pleasure ;  far  and  wide. 
Denote  the  season,  Christmas  tide. 

Other  signs  are  kenn'd  to  trace. 
Other — Ijut  pursue  the  chase; — 
Feast  and  frolic  rules  the  day, 
'Tis  Christmas  tide,  let  all  be  gay. 

Spices  rich,  and  balmy  store. 

The  treasur'd  fruit  of  many  a  shore. 

Asia's  odours,  India's  sweets, 

Afric's  spoils,  Avith  Turkey  treats : 

Best  of  fruit  the  garden  yields. 

Best  of  juices  from  the  fields; 

All  in  rich  profusion  mingling-, 

Please  the  whole,  each  ])alate  singling; 
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Cottage,  mansion,  peasant,  peer. 
Something  show  of  Christmas  cheer. 

Merry  lasses,  sportive  Uxds, 
Nodding  mothers,  (juafiing  dads. 
Friendly  faces,  passions  pure. 
Frolics  revel,  follies  lure. 
Pleasures  transport,  all  delight. 
And  give  the  order  of  the  night. 
Pleasing  stories,  gracious  hints. 
Slight  detraction,  partial  dints. 
Current  news,  Greek  or  Turk, 
Neighbour  ladies  handy  work : 
Puns  and  queries,  gibe  and  romp. 
Music  spreading  magic  pomj): 
Cards,  and  playthings,  for  the  age. 
From  infant  chick,  to  hoary  sage. 
Dances — hornpipe,  country  reels. 
Songs — glees,  trios,  meriy  peals; 
Ghosts  and  goblins  thin  and  tall. 
Wolves  and  rabbits  on  tlie  wall : 
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Hunt  the  slipper,  seize  snap  dragons, 
Quench  the  hghts  and  drain  the  flagons. 
Fortune-telling,  words  to  cheat. 
Puzzles  strange  the  brains  to  beat: 
Then  the  forfeits,  O  !— a  hiss ! 
Nancv  wont  o-ive  James  a  kiss. — 
Foolish!  join  on  frolic's  side. 
For  'tis  only  Christmas  tide. 

Busiest  scene,  loudest  tongue. 
Wildest  rapture,  gayest  throng, 
Worded  toiTents  zested  gush. 
Flowing,  fiound'ring,  yet  will  hush : — 
A  moment  ev'ry  sound  retreating. 
Pent  in  noise  "  a  Quakei-'s  meeting:  "^ 
Fill  it  thus.     Whate'er  I  brought. 
Of  spirit  to  a  border  thought. 
Remains  my  own :  whatever  cheat, 
Dishonour  sheds  upon  a  treat; 
Secure  in  love,  in  conscious  pride, 
Virtue,  mav  hail  a  Christmas  tide. 
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TO  THE  BLACKBIRD. 

Sweet  bird  of  the  valley  thy  vesper  song 

Softens  the  sadness  which  night  brings  along; 

It  breatlies  tlu'ough  the  gloom  and  mounts  to  the  skies. 

As  the  odour  of  piety's  pure  sacrifice. 

Ah !  what  can  inspire  thee  to  warble  the  lay, 
And  welcome  the  shadows  which  close  o'er  the  day ; 
No  bough  of  the  valley  can  give  thee  a  shade. 
No  leaves  are  remaining  to  cover  thy  head  ? 

Save  the  evergreen  ivy  so  closely  entwin'd, 
Around  the  rougli  trunk  where  old  age  has  recliu'd ; 
No  foliage  is  seen  above  the  bare  mead; 
Then  how  can  these  wild  notes  so  graciously  speed? 
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The  harsh  winds  of  young  March  are  stingily  blowing, 
The   dark   clouds   o'er   eve    are   their  sombre   shades 

throwing, 
Tlie  twig  which  supports  thee  is  feeble  and  quiV'ring-, 
The  peasant  plods  homeward  weary  and  shiv'ring. 

The  marshes  below  me  present  one  vast  flood. 

The  sea-bird  is  leaving  the  prey  of  the  mud, 

All  nature  looks  chilly  and  sinking  in  sadness. 

Then  how  canst  thou  warble  these  vespers  of  gladness  ? 

True  the  spring  is  advancing,  but  sure  on  this  eve. 
No  embryo  promise  can  sorrow  relieve; 
If  the  breath  of  tlie  morn  courts  the  voice  of  delight. 
It  vanishes  down  to  despair  in  the  night. 

Ah  uo!  the  soft  instinct  delightfully  glows. 
To  the  last  shade  of  day  and  lulls  to  repose ; 
The  first  thrill  of  nature  gives  harmony  scope, 
And  still  thou  art  singing  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
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So  virtue  is  cheerful,  ami  gladdens  the  mind. 
Though  dark  clouds  arise  on  adversity's  wind; 
So  chaunts  the  good  christian;  secure  of  the  light, 
He  breathes  through  affliction  the  "  songs  of  the  night." 
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LAURA. 

Near  where  the  Orwell  steers  his  gentle  course. 
And  distant  springlets  usher  to  their  source ; 
Near  yonder  slope  whence  oft  mine  eye  has  stray'd, 
To  catch  the  tints  of  liquid  light  and  shade; 
j\nd  hail  my  native  stream,  till  impulse  strong, 
Points  present  rapture  and  a  future  song; 
Lives  there  a  maiden ; — lovely  as  the  bell. 
Sleeping  in  dew,  beneath  yon  sylvan  dell ; 
And  like  it  artless;  so  untaught  in  guise. 
One  beam  could  sip  the  dew  drop  on  her  eyes; 
Meek,  pure,  nor  yet  of  finest  arts  bereft. 
But  culture  still  the  child  of  nature  left 
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Alas !  that  such  shouhl  foel  tlie  shaft  of  care, 
ShouUl  snik  unconscious  hi  a  wily  snare; 
Alas!  tliat  v,e  should  need  the  wary  track. 
Brooding-  on  fears  and  diiving  Idisses  back ; 
But  such  is  man,  the  bliss  lie  might  possess. 
Is  fatal  here,  it  needs  a  heaven  to  bless. 

I  dare  not  ask  her  tale;  nor  question  why 

The  laughing  lip  so  wedded  to  the  eye. 

That  both  in  tune  of  gaiety  unrol. 

The  genuine,  sjirightly  gladness  of  the  soul 

Is  chaced;  so  mutely-tender  is  her  grief, 

'Twere  barbarous  to  touch  it  with  relief. 

I  cannot  strike  the  chord  'twould  haply  ring, 

"Within  alone,  and  with  a  keener  sting. 

I  will  not  lift  the  veil  nor  give  to  day, 

The  secret  numbers  of  a  maiden's  lay ; 

Lest  falls  a  tale  that  very  heart  wont  tell. 

Whose  piercing  sound  precedes  a  passing  knell. 

And  haply  lest  a  cold,  though  frolic  world. 

Whose  sympathies  are  as  a  chaos  cuii'tl. 
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Might  jeer  the  phihit,  and  recklessly  reveal, 
A  sHght  of  anguish  too  refined  to  feel. 
For  there  are  woes  wound  in  no  common  fate. 
And  feelings  vulgar  minds  can't  penetrate. 

But  I  dare  hope  the  barhed  shaft  which  lies 
Rankling  within,  as  health  its  venom  flies 
Will  yet  be  drawn;  yet  poui-'d  some  healing  balm 
To  drown  the  poison,  and  the  tempest  calm ; 
Or  ratlier  reave  the  liglitning  from  the  heart. 
For  tempest  shocks,  no  black  convulsions  dart ; 
And  I  can  yet  at  shadowy  distance  trace. 
Each  flush,  and  fear,  and  auger  from  that  face; 
And  silent  sooth  nor  touching  woe  beguile. 
As  trotting  Sylvan  once  could  light  a  smile. 

0  thou  meek  maiden  once  a  fairy  queen, 

1  yet  will  sing  the  being  thou  hast  been ! 
All  that  is  fabled  of  celestial  blood. 

Of  Naiads  skimming  lightly  o'er  die  flood/ 
Of  mountain  nymphs,  of  virgins  fum'd  of  yore, 
Jn  beauty  beaming  as  a  diamond  shore  j 
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Fond  memory  finds  in  tracing-  o'er  tliy  youth, 
And  stamps  bright  fiction  witli  the  seal  of  truth. 
But  not  tlie  softness  of  those  arching  brows. 
Though  sweet  as  beam  yon  steahng  orient  shows; 
Not  the  full  darkling-  splendour  of  thine  eye. 
Rich  as  the  streaks  which  gild  a  western  sky; 
Not  the  rose  cheek,  so  shadowing  into  white. 
Till  'ueatli  those  locks  the  lilly  lose  the  light; 
Nor  yet  the  velvet  of  those  rub}  lii>s. 
Where  very  silence  language  softly  sips. 
And  holds  the  list'ner  in  a  fond  suspense. 
To  catch  the  seeming-coming  eloquence ; 
Absorb  the  muse,  to  nobler  heights  design'd. 
She  looks  through  features  to  perceive  the  mind : 
Like  nature's  lover  reaching  some  fair  mound,, 
She  scans  the  nearer  beauties  of  the  ground ; 
But  unconfined  the  rising  eye-balls  spread. 
And  reach  the  burden'd  vale's  remotest  bed; 
Still  onward,  brightly  catching  light  and  shade. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  air  are  tastefully  array'd. 
And  pressing  yet  the  dancing  heart  would  see. 
Beyond  the  landscape  through  infinity. 
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And  lovely  thus,  thou  wert  the  thing  to  dwell. 
In  thought  upon,  and  every  mind  excel; 
And  thy  ftvir  hand  yet  faithful  to  the  soul. 
Taught  misery's  tear  in  gratitude  to  roll. 
And  o'er  the  whole  a  lovely  candour  fell, 
A  gaiety  which  told  the  heart  was  well. 

But  now,  alas !  to  note  it  deals  a  woe. 

Where  noui^ht  endears  thee  save  the  truth  you  show ; 

Tlie  spring,  the  promise  ceaseless-spring  is  flown. 

And  not  a  vestige  of  its  foliage  shown ; 

A  listless  laugour,  hangs  about  thine  air, 

A  vacant  nothing  next  akin  to  care; 

And  more  pernicious,  subtly  as  it  goads. 

It  eats  the  health  and  all  the  life  corrodes. 

The  darkling  spark  of  happiness  is  sped. 

The  rose  ting'd  native  of  the  cheek  is  fled. 

The  light  lips  waning  settle  to  a  gloom. 

And  round  you  lids  a  disk  sheds  like  the  tomb. 

And  all  thou  art  is  pictured  by  a  sail, 

Bleach'd  with  tlic  dews  and  fretted  by  the  gale. 
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Nor  is  it  nature  curling  in  tlie  stream, 

Or  that  fair  oib  would  shed  its  Avonted  beam. 

For  though  consumption  pries  each  secret  pore, 

Robs  the  flush'd  cheek  till  life  would  death  explore. 

Still  o'er  the  eye,  it  holds  a  feeble  ray. 

The  spirits  dance  there  to  the  closing  day. 

Haply  'tis  woe,  no  medicine  can  cure. 
No  change  eftace,  no  fond  attentions  lure; 
There  sure  is  one  that  more  than  this  has  done. 
There  is  a  stream  which  curdles  to  the  sun ; 
And  well  thy  heart  may  love  the  counter  tide. 
Where  health  recedes,  but  strong  affections  ride ; 
There  is  a  serpent  strikes  a  venom'd  dart. 
And  spreads  a  poison  rankling  at  the  heart; 
Drying  its  odours,  as  a  blight  embowers. 
And  tinges  every  folding  of  the  flowers. 
Alas!   that  innocence  should  be  its  nurse, 
And  virtue  press  the  doubly  gilded  curse ! 
As  thou  art  pressing: — so  my  bodings  tell, 
No  rash  conjecture,  I  ha\e  mark'd  thee  well: — 
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Nor  woiuler  aught  at  love's  resistless  forccy 

But  mouni  the  surely  ill  directed  course. 

Yet  feeble  thought!  can  we  direct  the  will, 

Repulse  the  veins,  and  hold  the  passions  still  ? 

Restrain  tlie  winds,  bid  the  eternal  light. 

Within  us  drop  into  the  body's  night? 

Ah  no  !  co-essent,  love,  in  weal  or  wail. 

Lives  with  the  soul,  and  flutters  on  the  gale: 

And  more  as  virtue  heaves  a  finer  glow. 

Writhes  she  and  crouches  'neath  the  fated  blow. 

Such  is  the  passion  in  its  purest  scope. 

Alike  in  bliss,  in  misery,  in  hope; 

I  will  not  say  where  sucli  a  throb  is  felt. 

Or  whose  tlie  heart  at  such  a  shrine  has  knelt ; 

The  spirit's  fire  through  meaner  flame  is  spent. 

Till  in  one  spark  the  sacred  heat  is  pent. 

All  good  we  know  in  counter  sense  is  wove. 

And  oft  assumed  is  honour,  truth,  and  love; 

And  most  is  love ;  and  through  the  world  by  most, 

A  selfish  passion  with  a  specious  boast. 
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And  art  thou  thus  alHed?  theirs  the  reward. 
Of  love  so  genuine  such  inspired  regard ! 
Curs'd  be  the  monster  having  sought  and  won, 
A  maiden  heart  forsakes  the  poor  undone. 

But  hopeful  yet,  the  muse  would  wind  her  tale. 
With  artless  counsel,  how  thou  may'st  avail ; 
Not  in  the  circle  or  the  boundless  throng. 
With  midnight  revel  and  the  luscious  song; 
Nothing  to  thee!  wing  upward  the  appeal, 
A  wounded  s})irit  needs  a  spirit's  heal : 
Take  with  thee  words,  which  mingle  hopeless  love. 
And  pour  thy  sorrows  at  a  sliiine  above. 


I 
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MORNING. 
I. 

The  winds  are  mute  save  the  frosty  disk. 

Which  sweeps  o'er  the  greensward  sharp  and  brisk. 

As  adown  the  western  bed. 

Fair  Cynthia  hides  her  head. 

II. 

Save  the  central  Hne,  'tis  sable  gloom. 
Through  the  vaulted  arch;  there  lightly  loom 

Piling  clouds,  in  primrose  dy'd. 

As  flame  in  ether  purified. 

III. 

And  save  to  the  south  at  the  extreme  verge, 
Some  crystal  streaks  from  the  deep  emerge ; 

As  the  golden  orb  would  change 

The  circuit  of  his  range. 

E 
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IV. 

Now  faintly  along  the  wonted  way. 

The  dusky  dun  assumes  a  grey ; 

As  a  deep  and  darkling  spell, 
Hangs  upon  a  friend's  farewell. 

V. 

The  dun  and  the  grey  concede  to  light. 
The  southern  verge  and  the  central  height. 
Take  each  the  hue  of  the  skies. 
And  calmly  the  morning  hies. 

VI. 

IJut  brighter  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Proclaim  the  glory  of  day  begun, 

Whilst  nature  smiling  'neath  the  eye. 
Completes  the  morning  scenery. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 

I. 

There  are  moments  when  memory  calls  the  mind. 
To  trace  over  scenes,  years  left  behind ; 
There  are  thoughts  unbidden  come  and  thiow, 
O'er  the  ripen'd  cheek  the  youthful  glow. 

II. 

Thei'e  are  visions  flit  o'er  the  fitful  brain, 
And  turn  the  wild  springs  of  fancy  again, 
Wlien  the  present  sinks  as  a  vulgar  maze, 
And  the  eye  reverts  an  ardent  gaze. 

III. 

There  is  breath  we  heave  on  the  things  that  arc  gone. 
On  the  wings  of  the  morn  when  ra[)lui-e  shone, 
When  the  heart  danc'd  in  a  silent  glee. 
And  a  thousand  dreams  in  one  agree. 
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IV. 

There  are  feelings  wroug-lit  beyond  our  fate. 
Whose  embryo  gave  meridian  date. 
When  all  we  hope  and  all  we  wear. 
Mount  as  a  feather  upon  the  air. 

V. 

There  are  such  t!ie  scions  of  a  root, 
Whose  scattered  fibres  moisture  shoot. 
Moments  of  pain  trac'd  to  their  thrill. 
With  the  throb  of  affection  hovering-  still. 

VI. 

(irief,  save  so  lonely  ne'er  told  the  air. 
Sorrows  without  a  partner  to  share, 
The  effusions  of  anguish  so  subtilely  wrought. 
Our  feelings  are  lost  in  an  ocean  of  thought, 

VII. 

Which  drains  the  recesses  of  nature  and  art. 
In  a  tide  of  fond  vision  encirling  the  heart ; 
Ah !  where  is  the  being  in  bliss  or  in  pain. 
That  would  not  receive  these  impressions  again? 
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TO  AMELIA. 
I. 

No  other  torture  could  have  wrung, 
The  anguish'd  accents  from  my  tongue. 

Thy  cruelty  has  torn; 
The  frowns  of  fortune  I  could  bear, 
The  loss  of  all — except  thee — dear, 

All  but  Amelia's  scorn. 

II. 

This  moulds  the  bosom  into  strife,. 
And  rankles  all  the  charms  of  life. 

Long  cherished  by  me; 
Sublimely  sweet!  since  mistress  thou. 
Of  my  fond  heart  bade  prostrate  bow. 

Each  bosom  wish  to  thee. 
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III. 

To  hail  thee  mine,  delightful  thought ! 
A  hope  enraptured  passion  caught. 

In  bright  and  fairer  days; 
Has  borne  my  soul  on  the  glad  sea 
Of  love's  delicious  ecstacy. 

And  future  fortune's  rays. 

IV. 

To  stop  this  current  of  delight. 
Reverse  the  day  spring  into  night. 

And  all  desired  entomb ; 
Thyself  the  cause  whose  radiant  face, 
No  more  a  brow-lit  welcome  grace. 

But  coldness  seals  my  doom 

V. 

Is  bitterness;  the  most  of  woe 

My  thought  can  reach,  or  nature  know, 

Th'  extremity  of  ill ; 
I  sigh,  I  bleed,  but  ah  in  vain. 
The  heart  that  makes,  but  mocks  my  pain. 

And  disregards  me  still. 
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VI. 

O  turn  Amelia,  charming  fair! 
Still  beam  a  smile,  a  smile  to  share. 

And  bid  new  raptures  glow; 
Renew  the  tender  pure  delights. 
The  honey  days  the  vision  nights. 

Did  once  around  us  flow. 

yiL 

Unchang'd  my  heart,  unclos'd  my  arms, 
O  turn  with  all  your  wonted  charms, 

And  bless  me  yet  again; 
In  tenderness  resume  the  throne. 
However  scepter'd  is  your  own. 

And  grant  an  equal  reign. 
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THE  CAPTIVE. 

The  winds  are  all  hush'd  and  smooth  is  tlie  Rhine, 
And  fair  is  the  region  and  blooming  the  vine. 
The  sails  on  the  ocean,  as  pillows  are  furl'd. 
And  the  sun  sheds  his  lustre  around  a  gay  world. 

But  what  boots  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art  ? 
That  sun  cannot  reach  the  recess  of  my  heart ; 
Those  sails  will  be  loosed,  these  zephyrs  are  free. 
But  I  am  still  fctter'd  iu  slavery. 

The  day  but  reminds  me  of  joys  that  are  past. 
It  fleets  as  they  sped,  ah  too  radiant  to  last! 
But  alas !  with  the  speed  of  its  transient  flight. 
It  lingers  behind  in  my  wishes  for  night. 

How  frequent  I  sit  in  my  madd'ning  toils. 
Defining  the  mis'ries  my  bosom  encoils ; 
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Till  bent  with  the  burden,  anil  piere'd  with  the  tliroes, 
I  'm  forc'd  to  prolong-  them  to  language  my  woes. 

How  long  shall  these  damp  walls  chill  my  worn  frame. 
This  bleak  arched  grating  present  me  the  same 
View  of  my  prison  ?  I  long  for  the  date, 
Though  it  reaches  tlie  hour  that  consummates  fate. 
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And  who  is  my  tyrant  and  an  hat  is  my  crime? 
And  why  am  I  prison'd  in  view  of  the  Rhine  ? 
'Tis  mystery  all,  'tis  dark  as  the  deed. 
Or  night  'mid  deep  forest,  'tis  darkness  indeed ! 

1  am  not  foil'd  by  the  fortune  of  war. 
Nor  private  dissentions  have  seen  me  ajar; 
O  torture  the  thought !  yet  hidden  the  scourge. 
These  chains  sure  are  welted  at  rivalry's  forge. 

And  love  is  my  fault ;  but  who,  who,  and  whither 
The  tyrant,  the  ruffians,  the  way  led  me  hither  ? 
'Twas  said — but  no,  no,  he  has  not  the  guile. 
To  work  my  destruction  beneath  such  a  smile. 
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I  'm  lost  as  conjecture  winds  in  the  maze: 
Her  fate  too — 'tis  vain — 'tis  shut  from  my  gaze; 
Soothed,  flattered,  won,  down  with  the  strife ! 
Her  love  is  immortal  and  governs  her  life. 

Yon  eagle  but  mocks  me  so  lofty  and  wide. 

He  drifts  through  the  ocean  of  ether  in  pride ; 

Ah !  had  I  his  wings  but  to  cut  me  a  path. 

My  sword  it  should  fathom  my  wrongs  in  my  wratli. 

But  down  my  poor  heart;  and  down  ev'ry  pulse. 
These  risings  the  clank  of  my  fetters  convulse; 
I  'm  drowsy,  come  sleep,  forgetfulness  dear. 
And  cease  me  awhile  to  marvel  I  'm  here. 
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GRIEF. 

The  story  melted  me,  and  drew  a  stream 
Of  sorrow  to  mine  eye ;  I  sought  the  dame. 
And  found  her;  found  though  three  years  gone,  the 
same 

Intensity  of  grief;  her  son  the  theme 

Of  mental  porings ;  and  if  chance  a  gleam. 
Of  earlier  stroke  reverted,  it  discharg'd 
Its  poison  here,  and  this  last  loss  eularg'd : 

And  his  dear  name  'scap'd  in  a  fearful  scream. 

As  strangling  might  have  writhed  upon  the  air; 
Then  turn'd  she  with  a  kind  concern  but  brief. 

To  learn  my  haps ;  swiftly  with  its  care 

Her  thoughts  commingled ;  I  essay'd  relief, 

^Twas  vain;  her  bosom  settled  in  despair; 

Such ;  and  so  keen  tlie  childless  mother's  grief. 
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ILL  HUMOUR. 

A  SANGUINE  liarshness  rested  on  his  brow. 
Like  as  the  spirit  working  vn-ath  within. 
Chid  his  forbearance ;  and  if  chance  a  grin, 

Jn  lieu  of  smile  some  perverse  likings  throw. 

It  tells  those  springs  in  very  sourness  grow. 
Meanly  uncouth  his  manners  and  address. 
Ferocious,  yet  a  slavish  savageness. 

And  'mid  the  world  I  noted  many  show 
Him  deference;  but  'twas  an  artful  guise 
To  dupe  the  churl :  meanwhile  on  his  poor  wife 

So  foul  he  leei-'d,  not  casual  anger  flies, 
Or  fond  distrust ;  but  'twas  a  look  at  strife. 

With  her,  himself,  with  all  the  energies. 

That  man  should  own :  ah  me !  the  tyrant  rife. 
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GOOD  HUMOUR. 

A  GENUINE  sunshine  luster'd  his  dark  eye. 

Shed  from  the  soul ;  'twas  not  a  dog-day  liean>. 
But  clear  as  May,  when  zephyrs  kiss  the  stream: 
And  still  it  shone  though  barbed  arrows  fly 
Athwart  his  fortune,  and  arrest  the  sighr 
So  wedded  to  his  soul  the  genial  ray. 
It  held  the  passions  steadily  at  bay; 
And  sat  an  empress  in  her  native  sky. 
Less  courted  haply,  l)y  a  trifling  crowd. 

Than  laughter's  shining  superficial  face ; 
(Fawned  by  the  light,  and  banter'd  by  the  proud. 

By  all  discarded  with  a  meanless  grace,) 
Yet  valued  here;  and  boundless,  if  not  loud. 

The  social  circles  praise :  enrapt  the  one  embrace. 
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THE  COTTAGE. 

I. 

I  WELL  remember  yonder  lonely  thatch. 

Which  covers  still  the  bed  place  of  the  poor. 
Though  years  have  past  since  I  remov'd  tlie  latch. 

And  cross'd  the  threshold  of  its  lowly  door : 
It  was  but  once  my  casual  resting  place, 

But  Avhat  was  there  I  cannot  yet  forget. 
Through  its  ininutia  all  the  scene  I  trace, 

'Twas  humble  life,  'tnas  that  and  soiTOW  met. 
And  o'er  the  pinching  pair  a  calm  like  comfort  set. — 

II. 

It  was  a  narrow  room,  its  southern  side. 
Beneath  yon  tatter'd  window  fronts  the  sun. 

Was  by  an  oaken  bedstead  occupied. 
Without  a  post  above  the  quilt  of  duii^ 
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And  red,  and  blue,  and  parly-colour'd  patches, — 

That  female  joinery  of  patient  speed. 
Through  summer  days  and  winter  midnight  watches ; 
Nor  curtain  there  to  shade  the  couch  of  need, 
'Twas  that  necessity  had  serv'd,  though  bare  indeed. 

III. 

A  maiden  press'd  tliat  bed,  and  sleeping  too. 

But  'twas  unsavoury  rest;  with  feeble  puff 
She  breath'd,  and  quick,  and  every  pressure  threw, 

A  pestilential  breath  just  strong  enough 
To  tinge  the  air  of  that  sequester'd  room ; 

I  gaz'd  in  silence  still  the  maiden  slept, 
A  sleep  metliought  with  dreamings  of  Uie  tomb. 

Too  surely  hers,  for  health  no  longer  kept 
Its  parallel,  but  waning  down  to  darkness  crept. 

IV. 

Beneath  the  ceiling  and  beside  that  bed. 
In  osier  prison,  mourn'd  a  lonely  dove; — 

A  caseless  clock,  grac'd  with  a  cuckoo's  head. 
Gave  hourly  echo  to  the  pine  of  love. 
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Aud  broke  faint  silence  by  its  moment  lick;  ~ 
Four  chairs  of  beech,  a  table  from  the  oak, 
Straw  mats  and  sack  rugs  on  the  scoured  brick, 
A  bureau  which  antiquity  bespoke. 
Were    chief, — save  on  the   walls — presented  whole  or 
broke. 


There  hung  suspended  to  a  leathern  thong, 

Above  the  bureau,  in  its  rough  wrought  frame 
A  looking  glass ;  on  each  side  and  along, 

Were  plates  and  pictures  rang'd;  here  groups  ol' 
"  Game," 
There,  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  then  "  W^illiam 

Pitt," 
"  The  Children  of  the  Wood,"  a  fine  "  Fox  Chace," 

Extravagancies  gay  of  comic  wit, 
"  A  Market  Lass,"  with  eggs  and  ruddy  face, 
Witli  otlier  traits  of  taste  to  decorate  the  place. 

VI. 

A  string  of  bird's  eggs: — but  the  maiden  wok«. 
And  rising  shed  a  ray  of  silvery  ore; 
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And  so,  though  shrill,  collected  too  she  spoke, 
I  felt  compassion  spring  at  every  pore. 

Three  heavy  years  their  tedious  length  had  worn. 
Since  first  in  swiftly  darting  agonies. 

Decrepitating  pain  had  harshly  drawn 

Her  limbs;  and  sear'd  their  marrow'd  energies; 
So  lingering  on  they  wind,  and  there  the  cripple  lies. 

VII. 

Yet  sigh'd  she  not,  nor  started  up  a  tear. 

She  spoke,  and  ceas'd,  and  quietly  resign'd ; 
I  lov'd  tlie  pause,  lov'd  all  the  picture  there; 

'Twas  melancholy  litllessly  reclined; 
The  air  held  insect  buzz,  the  sun  shone  fierce. 

And  through  the  casement  met  her  saffi'on  cheek, 
The  gentle  cooings  fell  with  soften'd  pierce, 

Down  to  the  heart;  and  told  it  to  be  meek; 
Who  needs  that  lesson  let  him  such  a  school  room  seek. 

VIII. 

Her  mother's  entrance  broke  my  reverie, 
The  rustic  dame  unravell'd  a  sad  tale, 

F 
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In  genuine  nature's  pure  simplicity 

Temper'd  by  gi-ace ;  nor  utter'd  once  a  rail 

At  providence,  though  thick  beset  with  care 
Her  tangled  path :  so  goodness  moulds  the  will ! 

She  mourn'd  her  drooping  girl ;  her  other  dear 
Had  fallen  upon  a  world  of  reckless  ill. 
And  with  a  thousand  shafts  of  woe  met  those  which  kill. 

IX. 

Her  only  son ; — aud  here  the  mother  hung 

In  sadness  telling  of  the  stripling  toy ; 
He  rear'd  that  dove,  those  blackbird's  eggs  he  strung-. 

And  other  feats  told  of  the  darling  boy: 
With  this  sad  close,  in  fondness  of  the  sea. 

He  bade  adieu  and  left  his  native  ground. 
And  chang'd  her  sorrows  into  misery ; 

The  ship  was  wreck'd ;  the  crew,  alas !  were  di'own'd, 
Aud  on  the  sea  coast  wash'd  her  tender  boy  was  found. 

X. 

Such  were  thy  inmates  once  thou  lonely  cot; 

And  such  the  wail  beneath  thy  thatch  has  flo\vTi ; 
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'Tis  over  now,  those  cottagers  I  wot 

Are  Iain  in  earth  and  o'er  them  daisies  grown. 

So  speed  we  onward  in  a  broken  chime. 
So  wind  our  joys  and  sorrows  to  their  date. 

So  sinking  toneless  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
We  drop  our  love,  our  misery,  and  hate ; 
And  furnish  other  tongues  with  a  new  tale  of  fiite. 
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LOVE. 

Wonderful  passion  teeming  from  the  soul. 
And  renovating  uatui'e  wiUi  the  throb 
Of  free  desire  and  fond  expectancy ! 
AUke  efficient  o'er  the  polish'd  point 
Of  tutoi'^d  reason  as  the  uncouth  mind ; 
Conceiv'd  upon  the  glance !  yet  not  the  view 
Of  superficial  looking  to  the  form 
With  fair  proportions  and  seraphic  grace, — 
Admiring  these  the  heart  may  sink  again 
To  its  cool  slumber — but  the  pointed  gaze. 
Which  meets  expression  parallel  and  twin 
To  the  high  feeling  on  creation  given, 
Though  pent  unknown  in  embryo  till  now. 
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This  is  love's  genuine  beam : — the  flashing  schemes 

Of  youthful  ardour  feasting  upon  vision^ 

Substantiated  in  material  shape 

Resolve  in  Love : — the  realizing  theme 

Of  many  a  wild  hope  exquisitely  dear. 

Happy  the  heart  that  tarries  the  fruition. 

And  lustres  love  in  virtue  !  but  full  oft. 

The  fierce  hand  of  young  passion  grasps  the  reins. 

And  drives  the  soul  through  folly  into  vice ; 

Or  motives  less  than  ardour-lighted  love. 

Unite  tAvo  lives  in  solemn  covenants. 

And  leave  love  to  be  learnt.     O  mighty  flame. 

That  bends  the  stoutest,  and  the  coldest  melts. 

That  mocks  the  wise,  and  rules  the  good  and  ill 


With  mystic  power;  how  fierce  and  strangely  mix'd 

Thy  influences  on  a  wayward  world ! 

The  stubborn  neck,  the  bold  and  lofty  mind. 

That  never  bow'd  to  man,  and  almost  soar'd 

The  outer  precincts  of  humanity ; 

Yet  stoojjs  to  love  with  idol  adoration: 

And  the  meek  lair  that  scarcely  dares  the  brow 

Of  anger,  though  but  in  a  female  fiowu. 
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Wliose  soul  is  gentleness,  and  life  is  viitiir, 
Yet  dares  an  exchange,  and  with  such  a  heart. 
The  gay  and  graceless  hither  rest  their  wing, 
And  sigh  to  love  though  sunk  in  dissipation. 
Yet  they  but  sigh; — the  spark  of  kindred  flame. 
Glows  but  oblivious  'neath  the  blighting  heat 
Of  vicious  selfishness,  which  overspreads 
The  zest  of  nature  in  its  early  ray. 
And  blasts  eternally  where  love  would  bless 
A  partner  or  a  victim.     Ah !  who  knows 
The  silent  angviish  and  the  secret  prayer 
Of  earnest  love  unblest?     The  world  has  forms 
But  love  is  spirit  and  would  burst  restraint. 


Yes  love  is  spirit ;  and  the  eagle  eye. 
Catches  and  gives  the  interchanging  pledge; 
And  softer  grow  communion  and  delight, 
When  the  voice  responds  language  from  within, 
When  two  chaste  hearts  and  two  warm  lips  are  i)ress'd, 
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When  every  vein  receives  the  ecstacy, 

And  every  sense  approves  the  bosom  choice. 

And  all  the  frame  seems  melted  into  mind. 

Breathing  forth  rhapsodies  at  virtue's  shrine. 

Love  has  such  moments,  and  is  bliss,  would  bless 

With  soft  imaginings  and  sacred  truth. 

Hence  life's  best  pleasures,  hence  the  ceaseless  springs 

For  future  memory  to  retaste  past  joys. 

Sweet!  though  for  ever  !?unk  but  in  idea. 

And  trebly  sweet  where  time  brings  no  alloy. 

But  mutual  love  is  mellowing  into  age. 
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TO  THE  SKYLARK. 
I. 

Joyful  warbler  mock  not  anguish, 
Nor  so  lightly  tread  the  air. 

O'er  the  heart  where  passions  languish. 
O'er  the  mind  that  lodges  care. 

II. 

FarUier  mount  then  wave  thy  pinion. 
Distant  pour  the  lays  of  love. 

Soar  through  ether's  vast  dominion. 
To  a  purer  clime  above. 

III. 

Leave  me  on  my  green  grass  pillow, 
'Side  this  smooth  and  lonely  stream. 

Underneath  the  spreading  willow. 
To  pursue  my  thought-worn  theme. 
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IV. 

If  thy  melody  could  banish. 

Cares  which  on  my  features  dwell. 

If  the  cloud  within  would  vanish, 
I  would  list  the  tale  ye  tell. 

V. 

But  alas !  the  thrilling  gladness. 
Of  thy  earnest  artless  song. 

But  repoints  the  sting  of  sadness. 
And  puts  sorrow  on  my  tongue. 

VI. 

Once  beneath  thee  I  could  linger. 
Till  my  heart  became  as  gay. 

As  thy  wild  notes,  pretty  singer ! 
But  'tis  past,  away,  away. 
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SPRING. 

Quit  my  muse  and  cease  my  pen. 
Themes  of  war  and  wamor  men, 
Tricks  of  courts  and  schemes  of  trade. 
Quit  and  sing  the  rural  shade. 
Tir'd  am  I  with  turning  o'er 
P.iges  stain'd  with  tales  of  gore, 
Tir'd  of  splendour  and  the  strife. 
Yclept  the  majesty  of  life. 
Old  historians  fare  ye  well, 
"  When  kings  giow  tyrants,  men  rebel ;  " 
This  your  tale  through  countless  ages. 
This  the  burden  of  your  pages: 
Gibbon  and  the  fall  of  Rome, 
Hume  and  our  immortal  home. 
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(England  ever  as  a  nation. 
Subject  of  congratulation,) 
Fare  ye  well,  I  leave  your  labours. 
For  the  village  pipe  and  tabours. 

All  around  me  is  inspiring. 
All  beneath  it  is  retiring, 
Man  with  all  his  princely  art, 
Ne'er  could  rival  nature's  chart. 
Even  thou  the  star  of  glory. 
Brightest  gem  in  epic  story. 
Liberty !  the  mountain  maid. 
Hide  awhile  thy  martial  head, 
Rays  of  science  !  round  me  set ; 
Nature  draws  a  canzonet: 
Spring  has  thrown  its  vernal  bloom. 
O'er  the  clods  of  winter's  tomb. 
And  its  influence  delighting. 
From  the  walks  of  care  inviting. 
Lulls  my  sense  and  charms  my  heart. 
And  awakes  th'  immortal  part. 
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Here  upon  the  slope  reclining, 
Sol  aloft  in  mid-day  shining, 
Witli  no  voice  within  the  breeze. 
Sporting  in  the  zephyr's  ease. 
To  affect  the  harmony. 
Spreading  far  and  swelling  high; 
I  would  tune  the  minstrel  lay. 
With  the  chearful  song  of  May, 
Nothing  sure  need  fancy  draw. 
Nature  smiles  without  a  flaw 
In  pure  beauty;  and  my  line. 
Needs  but  in  her  dress  to  shine; 
'Twere  indeed  a  magic  measure. 
Fitly  turn'd  tliis  scene  of  pleasure. 

Bloom  and  beauty  round  me  lie! — 
'Scaping  from  a  northern  sky. 
Which  awhile  confined  the  wing 
Of  the  early  half  fledg'd  spring. 
Peeps  the  primrose  'neath  the  hedge. 
And  around  the  meadow's  edge ; 
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Its  pure  petals  look  content. 
As  a  lovely  innocent. 
And  the  violet,  (sweel  flower,) 
Perfume  of  the  glen  and  bower. 
Spreads  beside  its  purple  dye. 
And  the  streams  of  odour  hie. 
'Neatli  yon  clust'ring  clump  of  firs, 
Whose  light  top  the  rookling  stirs. 
In  tile  gentle  snow-drop's  hue. 
Other  violets  court  the  view; 
Coupled  with  the  daisy  these. 
Look,  affection's  heart  at  ease. 
Brightly  blooming,  sweetly  bending. 
Like  as  merit  when  ascending. 
O'er  the  parsture's  broader  bed. 
Many  a  cowslip  lifts  its  head. 
Teeining  near  me  wai'm  and  rife. 
Myriad  insects  new  to  life. 
Wing  their  infant  way,  or  run. 
Sportive  in  the  race  begun. 
Life  is  on  each  moment  glowing. 
As  the  em'rald  blade  is  growing. 
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As  the  spring-day  orb  is  racing. 

As  the  soft  still  show'r  is  pacing, 

As  the  early  dews  are  dripping, 

Life  through  thousand  tribes  is  tripping. 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 

Usher'd  by  creative  care. 

And  dull  sleepers  long  time  curl'd. 

Wake  again  and  see  the  world. 

Far  beyond  the  white  thorn  bound. 
Of  this  flowry  pasture  ground ; 
Swelling  on  the  bright  expanse. 
With  the  shew  of  utterance; 
See  prolific  vegetation, 
Beautifying  all  creation ! 
Motion  first  within  the  soil 
Crept,  and  mov'd  the  w  ond'rous  toil ; 
Animating  every  root. 
With  a  soil  luxuriant  shoot. 
Plants  and  bushes  caught  the  glow. 
Sturdy  trunks  soon  felt  the  flow 
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Of  the  young  sap's  juicy  tide. 
And  the  circling  currents  glide. 
Through  each  lofty  branch — and  there. 
Throw  a  verdure  on  the  air. 
Every  twig  around  the  wood. 
And  yon  boughs  above  the  flood. 
Their  leafy  clotliing  to  the  sight. 
Hold  in  quivering  delight. 
Growth  and  beauty  yet  receiving, 
To  the  musing  minds  conceiving; 
As  a  spirit's  holy  breath, 
Shed  new  life  to  that  beneath. 

Broad — and  thus  by  nature  dight. 
In  the  hues  of  life  and  light; 
And  adorn'd  by  works  of  man. 
Through  the  varied  prospect  ran ; — 
(For  'tis  man's  to  plant  and  weed. 
And  prune  nature  to  his  need. 
Bear  a  richness  to  the  waste. 
And  deck  wilds  with  works  of  taste,) 
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Spreads  tlie  landscape ;  hill  and  vale. 
Like  the  windings  of  a  tale 
Chain  the  mind; — and  rolling  over. 
Still  the  eyes  new  charms  discover; 
Rill  and  river,  reed  and  sallow. 
Fertile  glebe,  and  idle  fallow. 
Lofty  woods  in  grandeur  frowning. 
With  the  royal  oak  encrowning. 
Shading  shrubs,  and  coverts  close. 
Where  the  huntsman's  joys  repose. 
Blooming  hedge  rows,  e'en  the  heath 
Adds  its  whin-bloom  to  the  \vi'eath. 
Where  its  black  and  rugged  breast 
Dips  beneath  yon  skies  to  rest. 
Far  away,  and  Air  Ijetween,— 
As  from  sandy  sea  beach  seen. 
Here  and  there,  the  swelling  sail. 
On  the  ocean  wooes  the  gale ; — 
Village  spires  in  tapers  rise. 
Mansions  glitter  to  the  skies. 
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Rustic  cots  their  white  wash  sliow, 
Windmills  in  their  circuits  go. 

'Tis  a  valley,  spacious,  wide. 
Shelving  down  from  either  side, 
Of  you  central  woodland's  brow, — 
Watch  tower  of  the  vale  below  ! 
Still  enamoui-'d  rests  the  sight, 
On  the  grand,  imposing  height; 
There  the  thick  embow'iing  tree 
Bounds  the  fronting  scenery ; 
There,  within  the  lofty  shade. 
Sylvan  Malks  in  fancy  laid. 
Tempt  the  willing  feet  to  stray 
Through  the  labyriuthiau  way ; 
Till  the  bounding  heart  could  bless 
That  entwining  wilderness. 
Sturdy  members  of  the  grove, 
IMargin'd  are  with  leaves  of  love; 
There  the  changeless  laurel  wears 
Its  deep  liue  of  passing  years; 
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Lilac  branches,  and  the  bough 
Of  laburnum  blossom  now; 
Honeysuckles  from  the  closes. 
Cluster  over  gekler  roses; 
Tlien  the  eltestnut  steps  between. 
And  the  holly  evergreen. 
And  the  spiral  fir  full  grown. 
Casts  its  net-like  foliage  down; 
And  the  hazel's  lighter  hue. 
Intermingles  with  the  yew. 

Further  yet  where  muses  love 
In  the  cool  retreat  to  rove. 
Brimful  lies  tVie  crystal  bed. 
By  the  purest  fountain  fed; 
Tliis  the  cypress  wavers  o'er. 
And  the  willow  droops  before ; 
'Tis  a  lone  and  lovely  spot; 
Near  the  water  stands  a  grot. 
Stud  within  with  little  shells. 
Father  ocean's  tiny  bells; 
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Which  their  native  chime  still  ring, 
In  a  tuneful  whispering. 
Quiet  bo^vi'rs  and  peaceful  leisure. 
Yet  renew  my  hours  of  pleasure ! 

Sloping  thence  on  either  hand. 
Broader  lies  the  blooming  land; 
Deeper  looks  the  sun-clad  green. 
More  remote  the  verging  scene; 
Yet  not  an  unbroken  one. 
Level  to  the  horizon : 
'Tis  a  rolling  range  of  ground. 
Curled  o'er  in  vale  and  mound; 
Like  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
When  gales  witli  il  disagree. 
Miniature  of  mountain  chain, 
Ofttime  drooping  to  the  plain; 
Then  in  heights,  the  eye  fatigues. 
Ranging  onward  many  leagues; 
Forming  far  within  the  sea. 
Island,  rock,  promontory. 
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\Side  yon  wood  upon  the  right. 

Rising  o'er  the  distant  height. 

Till  the  bright  sky  peeps  between 

The  meshes  of  the  leafy  skreen. 

Stands  a  lone  and  lowly  tree; 

O'er  the  common  symmetry. 

Darting  up  from  either  side. 

With  the  shew  of  stripling  pride. 

Thrust  two  branches,  straight  and  fair. 

Wavering  upon  the  air: 

As  a  grafted  scion's  shoot, 

Scorn'd  its  foster  bough  and  root; 

Or,  as  leafy  banners  flew. 

O'er  the  omen  host  in  view. 

When  the  green  wood  march'd  the  plain, 

Of  Birnain  up  to  Dunsinane.* 

Chequer'd  thus  with  green  gay  shades. 
Arching  vistas,  broader  glades. 
Close  the  heights,  and  shut  the  plain, 
From  the  fond  eye's  piercing  strain ; 

*  Macbeth,  Act  5,  Scene  5. 
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With  enough  of  beauty  clad. 

To  make  dullest  natures  glad ; 

With  enough — to  genius — fraught. 

To  inspire  a  shuw'r  of  thought. 

And  from  yonder  central  hill, — 

Magnet  ol  attraction  still ! 

To  yon  neighb'ring  road-way  brown. 

Gently  slopes  the  landscape  down : 

In  a  host  of  forms  dissected ; 

As  with  angles  intersected. 

Need  geometiy's  first  art 

To  produce  a  faithful  chart. 

Next  a  level  vale  proceeds. 

To  the  soft  stream  of  the  meads, 

Where  no  snowy  sail  is  shown. 

Nor  a  boisterous  wave  is  known, 

But  the  rustic  ti-aders  slow. 

On  the  navigation  go ; 

And  il"  billows  strike  the  shore, 

*Tis  where  the  whirling  mill-wheels  roar 

Mute  it  steers  its  crooked  way. 

As  the  bright  beams  o'er  it  play. 
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To  yon  sand  hill  on  the  left. 
Whose  red  front  is  rudely  cleft; 
Thither,  'nealh  the  rugged  height. 
It  winds  and  vanishes  from  sight. 
But  few  paces  from  the  flood. 
On  tlie  skirtings  of  a  wood. 
Spreads  my  gi'een  and  flow'ry  seat,- 
A  beautiful  and  gay  reti-eat ! 

Soft  and  pure  the  melody, — 
As  the  lark  ascends  on  high ; 
And  pours  forth  the  vocal  strain. 
Waking  music  through  the  plain; 
Foremost  of  tlie  feathei-'d  thi-ong. 
In  the  springtide's  matin  song  ! 
Sweet  the  linnet  li'om  tlie  bush. 
And  the  closer  shrouded  thrush. 
With  the  blackbird's  clearer  notes,- 
In  a  concert  richly  floats. 
Deep  in  shades  the  artless  dove, 
Suikes  tlie  tender  chord  of  love; 
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Disregarding  other's  tone. 

It  breathes  its  cooing  note  alone. 

In  yon  tiekl  of  spiinging  rye, 
With  their  gentle  lambkins  by. 
Nibbling  ewes  delighted  stray. 
Proud  to  see  tlieir  younglings  play. 
Springing  with  fantastic  bound. 
Bolting  o'er  its  first  play  ground. 
Yonder  colt  outstrips  the  wind. 
Leaving  dam  and  troop  behind : 
So  the  eaglet  cuts  the  air. 
So  our  boyhood  spirits  dare. 
So  our  youthful  faucies  glow, 
As  the  passions  'gin  to  flow. 

Now  the  seedling  time  is  past, 
And  the  farmei-'s  eye  is  cast 
O'er  the  ridges  on  the  soil. 
To  scan  the  order  of  his  toil. 
Yonder  plods  he  on  the  land. 
With  a  mole  spade  in  his  hand ; 
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Aud  as  he  views  the  varied  green. 

Of  wheat  and  barley,  pea  and  bean. 

Ever  and  anon  he  strikes 

The  wild  weeds  springing  from  the  djkes. 

Gay  in  many  a  childish  prank, 

'Neath  the  hill  and  'side  the  bank, 

Sport  two  children ;  and  hard  by. 

With  a  fond  averted  eye. 

On  the  broad-toned  prattling  dears, 

A  rural  fisherman  appears: 

Now  the  wily  hook  he  baits. 

And  in  patient  pleasure  waits : 

Whilst  some  flowers  the  children  gather. 

And  the  younger  tries  out  "  Father !  " 

Strait  he  looks,  and  nods  assent, — 

Sign  of  silent  merriment! 

Above,  at  yonder  farm-house  door. 

Looking  on  the  green-edg'd  shore 

Stands  a  female;  whom  I  ween. 

By  her  gentle  gaze  and  mien. 
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Is  mother  to  the  sportive  pah-, 

And  smiles  upon  her  treasures  there. 

Fond  family  !  how  fair  ye  dress 

lo  artless  signs  of  happiness, 

And  zest  the  perfumes  of  the  spring-. 

With  odours  from  alfection's  wing ! 

Yes !  hand  in  hand  with  works  divine. 

Human  blisses  sweetly  shine : 

For  such  good  ends  the  years  and  sun. 

In  circuitous  journey  run; 

And  nature  owns  its  masterpart, 

A  gracious  and  endearing  heart. 

May  1,  1827. 
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WATERLOO. 

Yet  think  we  upon  the  far  fam'd  heights. 
Once  the  scene  of  the  battle  affray ; 
On  the  womb  of  the  plain  yet  memory  lights. 
Where  the  dust  of  the  brave  blows  away. 
Although  no  more  the  cannon's  deep  roar 
Hurls  death  as  the  thunders  of  heaven ; 
Nor  Europe's  flower  the  wide  field  covers  o'er. 
Nor  the  war  horse  in  fury  is  driven. 
Yet  think  we,  though  no  blood  is  shed  there. 
Nor  fresh  stieams  the  old  channels  bedew; 
But,  on  the  glad  winds  borne,  the  gay  crops  of  corn 
The  high  curling  heights  and  their  valleys  adorn. 
And  plenty  laughs  famine  and  carnage  to  scorn, 
Ou  tlie  ever  far  fam'd  Waterloo. 
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A  beacon  bright  to  the  proud  and  brave 
In  the  circle  of  glory's  career. 
Of  honoui^s  high  pinnacle,  tyranny's  grave. 
Each,  to  guard  and  direct  in  his  sphere ! 
The  spirit's  breath  of  the  shades  beneath 
Ever  hallow  this  region  of  worth, 
Where  clos'd  in  its  sheath,   bound  with   glory's  rich 
wreath. 
Lies  the  sword  of  the  nations  of  earth : 
And  the  olive  of  peace  o'er  it  grows. 

With  his  war-prey  there  carnage  rests  too ! 
For  tlie  hosts  of  the  slain  which  crouded  that  plain. 
Shed  not  there  the  last  ebbing  life  drop  in  vain. 
Nor  arise  yet  the  foes  to  bestrew  o'er  again 
The  field  of  far  fam'd  Waterloo. 

Yet  we  hail  the  confederate  arms. 

Which  were  knit  on  the  spoils  of  that  field ; 
Let  the  union  of  sceptres  croMii  earth  with  its  charms. 
And  new  blessings  eternally  yield. 
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And  the  living  age  fill  history's  page. 

With  the  lines  of  true  glory,  and  never 
May  the  whirlwind  rage  of  ambition  engage 

In  fell  strife  with  success ;  but  ever 
Way  freedom's  cause  command  the  fierce  sword. 

As  swifl  lightning  the  heaven  darts  through; 
And  the  factious  smite,,  and  on  tyranny  light. 
And  shut  the  vile  minions  of  slavery  in  night, 
So  the  brave  and  good  flourish,  and  every  fight 

Yield  the  laurels  of  fam'd  Waterloo. 
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TO  LOVE. 
I. 

I  WILL  not  own  tliy  sway,  love. 

Nor  call  thee  Deity; 
I  throw  thy  snares  away,  love. 

And  bid  the  visions  flee. 
The  many  cares  you  bring,  love. 

But  weakness  ne'er  infected; 
And  readily  thy  sting,  love. 

By  prudence  is  detected. 

II. 

Vet  1  will  own  the  tie,  love. 

Thy  votaries  enslave ; 
And  steadily  outvie,   love. 

These  visionary  brave. 
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Stationed  thus  at  bay,  love, 
I'll  have  no  care  about  thee ; 

But  pass  my  life  away,  love, 
With  thee  as  if  without  thee. 
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THE  FATHER'S  LAMENT. 

I. 

He  is  gone  to  the  cold,  silent  grave. 
To  the  region  of  spirits  unknown; 
I  have  lost  the  one  object  which  comfort  still  gave. 
When  all  others  delusive  had  flown. 
I  stand  here  as  a  lone  wither'd  tree. 

Though  surrounded  by  crouds  oi"  mankind; 
Not  a  gleam  of  enjoyment  is  lei)  unlo  me. 
For  the  season  of  hope  is  behind. 
He  was  wayward; — alas!   my  poor  boy, 
111  the  depth  of  the  ocean  he  lies! 
He  was  clothed  in  heal  lb,  and  the  blazoning  fire 
Of  unbridled  passion  and  soaring  desire; 
But  the  vast  briny  flood  drank  up  the  attire. 
As  it  quench'd  the  last  ray  in  his  eyes. 
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II. 

All  the  foibles  which  cliequei-'d  his  youth. 
Are  dispersed  as  the  vapours  in  air ; 
And  the  sallies  of  wrath  are  transform'd  into  ruth. 
For  yet  tenderness  grows  with  despair ! 
I  have  trodden  a  rough,  thorny  maze, 
I  have  recklessly  follow'd  my  aim, 
I  have  drudg'd  through  the  wide  world,  noi-  heeded  its 
gaze. 
Nor  have  courted  its  friendship  or  lame. 
Wealth,  only  wealth  has  been  my  pursuit, 
'Twas  the  uppermost  branch  on  life's  tiee, 
I  have  sought  it  by  day,  nor  have  rested  by  night, 
But  ceaseless  have  toiled  with  s'avisli  delight, 
And  much  have  I  gather'd  by  wrong  and  by  right. 
But  now  whose  are  my  treasures  to  be  ? 

III. 

Ah  the  web  of  delusion  is  torn! 

And  each  project  of  lil'e  wants  its  end ; 
I  have  won  in  the  conliiot,  but  nothing  have  worn. 
Nor  can  ought  1  have  got,  nie  befriend. 
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Farewell,  beloved  youth !  ihoiigh  when  here, 
I  too  little  regarded  thy  worth; 
Yi't  now  thou  art  gone,  I  find  tliou  wert  dear. 
Far  more  dear  than  all  left  me  on  earth. 
I  shall  vanish  away  as  a  molh, 
Unpitied  shall  sink  to  Ihe  tomb. 
Nor  the  voice  of  lament  shall  be  heard  round  my  bier. 
Nor  will  friendship  shed  o'er  me  one  sad,  silent  tear, 
Bnt,  alas!  all  untaught  in  humanity's  sphere, 
I  shall  fall  in  oblivion's  womb. 
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NAPOLEON. 

When  fierce  Napoleon  descried. 

Upon  the  early  dawn. 
The  British  forces  deep  and  wide. 

In  battle  posture  drawn. 

"  I  have  them  now,  these  English  there," 

Infuriate  he  cried ; 
And  wav'd  his  arm  upon  the  air. 

With  all  a  victor's  pride. 

He  loudly  urg'd  his  vet'ran  host. 

In  exclamations  brief; 
Till  Frenchmen  caught  the  fury  boast. 

Of  their  adored  chief. 
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But  mark,  an  ovenuling  arm 
Tmu'd  victory  as  a  flood; 

His  legions  flew  to  bear  tlie  palm. 
But  British  hearts  withstood. 

His  golden  hopes  confusion  met. 

Upon  that  gory  day ; 
At  Waterloo  his  glory  set, 

And  empire  died  away. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
I. 

What  a  compound  of  wonder  the  niind. 
Ever  free  but  yet  fetter'd,  alas! 
It  rises  and  roves  on,  and  leaves  home  behind. 
And  it  rests  in  the  shades  it  should  pass. 
Not  a  pilot  can  govern  the  helm. 

When  the  wind  lifts  the  vessel  in  air; 
Nor  a  king  can  command  the  weal  of  his  realm. 
Where  the  subjects  a  diadem  wear. 
Ah!  so  specious  is  falsehood  within. 

That  it  winds  round  the  heart  as  a  grace. 
It  mixes  with  truth,  and  so  lightly  deceives. 
Till  the  breath  of  the  senses  the  spirit  believes; 
Yet  over  tlie  lure  a  soft  prompter  still  leaves 
An  emotion  we  cannot  deface. 
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II. 

All  the  clothing  without  may  be  fair. 

And  the  world  never  dream  of  the  guise. 
The  passions  may  couch  them  so  under  the  snare, 
Till  e'en  prudence  confesses  us  Avise. 
Where's  the  being  himself  can  define, 
Can  brace  up  in  a  bundle  his  thought. 
Can  dive  into  a  short  life's  fathomless  mine, 
And  fetch  forth  all  the  spirit  lias  wrought  ? 
Who  can  trace  back  the  things  of  an  hour. 
Or  collect  those  a  minute  behind  ? 
On  the  breath  of  the  moment  they  mock  our  commands. 
They  are  swift  as  the  lightning  above,  and  the  sands 
Borne  on  the  sirocco  above  desert  lands, 

Are  o'ertold  by  the  thoughts  of  the  mind. 

III. 

The  soft  breath  of  the  morn  yields  delight, 
And  we  hail  the  all-glorious  sun. 
And  fondly  we  gaze  on  the  shadows  which  night 
Enshrouds  in  his  mantle  of  dun. 
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We  still  look  upon  nature  mth  joy. 

And  we  own  an  all-masterly  hand; 
But  the  feelings  within  us  contentment  destroy. 

And  Providence  drops  like  a  uand. 
Still  the  graces  look  goodly  and  fair. 

Still  is  honour  the  mind's  leading  star. 
But  the  lures  of  the  fallen  can  lead  us  astray. 
For  feebly  we  batter  the  battle  array. 
And  passion  full  oft  drives  us  headlong  away. 

With  our  fellows  and  reason  at  war. 

IV. 

We  launch  forth  on  futurity's  tide. 
To  the  ocean  which  glitters  before; 
And  fain  would  we  beat  down  the  barriers  that  liide 
From  our  sight  (he  invisible  shore. 
We  pant  sore  to  discover  the  tilings. 

That  are  shut  from  the  searchings  of  man. 
For  the  spirit  within  us  on  eternal  wings. 
Still  mounts  over  tliis  measured  span. 
Where  is  the  post  for  time  to  stand  still  ? 

Where  at  last  shall  the  thought  find  a  home  ? 
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Shall  the  spirit  take  wing  on  the  realms  of  the  air, 
And  away  to  the  awful  Unknown  swift  repair. 
Or  withers  it,  breathless  to  joy  or  despair; 
And  remain  we  the  dust  of  the  tomb  P 

V. 
Who  has  listened  and  noted  the  vile. 
Deep  involved  in  animal  dross. 
The  dark  uncouth  victim  of  falsehood  and  guile 
Looks  too  hard  for  the  touch  of  remorse  ?   . 
As  the  star  dimly  peeps  through  the  fog. 
As  the  ores  midst  the  rubbish  arise. 
As  the  wheels  still  go  round,  though  mire  and  weeds 
clog, 
So  the  mind  in  the  dark  reces>  lies; 
And  teems  forth  a  vast  sti'eam  of  thought. 

Thick,  alas !  from  the  soil  of  those  mountains. 
From  tlie  inherent  instincts  of  pride  and  of  fears. 
Which  grew  with  the  stature  and  blackened  in  years. 
And  poison  the  spring  till  no  clear  stream  appears 
From  the  spirit's  celestial  fountains. 
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VI. 

We  resort  to  the  shadows  before. 

To  the  altar,  the  bread,  and  the  cup. 
And  there  the  oki  leaven  we  but  re-knead  o'er. 
And  a  destitute  refuge  set  up. 
Though  the  whitewashed  bosom  looks  fair. 
Life  and  humour  and  hope  smoothly  glide. 
Yet  is  it  but  feeding  on  visions  of  air 

Which  but  pampers  the  spirit  of  pride ; 
Or  we  turn  to  the  wilder  extreme. 
To  the  fanatick's  random  devoirs. 
Where  faith  is  a  sing-song,  and  he  is  the  boast. 
Who  rants  with  the  loudest  and  censures  the  most. 
Where  one  creed  gains  paradise,  all  others  lost 
With  their  votaries  sink  in  a  choir. 

VII. 

What  a  compound  of  wonder  the  inind. 
Ever  free  but  yet  fetter'd,  alas! 
It  rises  and  roves  on,  and  leaves  home  behind. 
And  it  rests  in  the  shades  it  should  pass. 
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E'en  the  tongue  rises  over  controul, 

And  derides  the  weak  bridle  of  care. 
But  vast  are  tlie  thoughts  in  the  bosom  will  roll. 

Though  we  never  them  echo  in  air. 
Yet  exists  there  a  voice  to  command, 

There's  a  hand  yet  can  govern  the  rein ; 
The  hand  of  a  master,  the  voice  of  a  God, 
Who  fashion'd  the  bosom  and  breath'd  on  the  clod; 
He  guides  us  aloft,  through  the  pathway  he  trod. 

Where  the  bosom  can  only  be  clean. 
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A  TRIBUTE. 

He  was  a  modest  wild  flower  of  the  heath. 
And  blossom'd  here^  but  to  rehloom  in  heaven ; 
Yet  early  promise  sat  upon  his  leaf 
In  healthi'ul  vigour,  and  the  vernal  showers 
And  smiling  sunshine  bless'd  his  early  growth. 
Until  the  eve  of  summer;  then  a  blight 
Of  pestilence  swept  o'er  tlie  gracious  glow 
Of  rosy  health  maturing  into  man. 
And  reach'd  tiie  hidden  spirit  of  its  odours. 
Mysterious  heaven  oft  chequers  human  life 
With  varied  ills,  dealt  in  an  unseen  course  ! 
The  nipping  frosts  of  chill  adversity. 
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The  scorching  touch  of  withering  affliction. 

And  piercing  woes  nought  human  can  avert. 

These  he  had  borne,  or  gently  bow'd  the  neck. 

Submissive  to  a  ruHng  providence. 

But  his  were  other  ills; — hate  and  its  wrongs, 

Heap'd  up  by  those  his  finger  could  point  out. 

But  heart  could  not  divorce :  oft  the  big  sigh. 

Would  steal  its  passage  from  the  surcharg'd  breast. 

And  the  pale  hue  of  sensibility. 

Would  flutter  on  his  cheek,  as  the  breath  waves 

The  fading  lily :  so  he  felt  the  scourge 

Of  cruelty,  and  withei-'d  as  it  struck : 

The  balm  of  peace  and  springs  of  joy  were  gone; 

Life  but  appear'd  a  chaos,  death  a  boon; 

And  heaven  the  seat  and  resting-place  of  hope. 

His  spirit  beat  to  time  till  the  quick  pulse 

Drew  the  last  life-drop  from  the  wounded  heart. 

Then  sought  eternity  and  flew  to  God. 
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I  LOVE  to  muse  upon  the  past. 
And  trace  the  gone-by  days; 

I  love  a  retrospect  to  cast, 
And  beat  old  trodden  ways, 

I  love  to  braig  the  moments  back. 
When  memory  was  a  child; 

I  love  to  soar  the  vision  track 
Of  youthful  ardour  wild. 

I  love  to  dip  into  the  springs 
Whence  first  emotions  sprung; 

I  love  to  image  o'er  the  things 
New  born  conception  sung. 
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I  love  to  harbour  yet  the  cross 
Young  disappointment  brought ; 

I  love  to  linger  on  the  loss 
Which  lighted  up  a  thought. 

I  love  to  feel  affection's  thrill. 
Once  struck  through  eveiy  vein ; 

I  love  to  struggle  as  the  will, 
When  struggling  for  the  rein. 

I  love  to  follow  as  it  winds 
My  hither  travell'd  road ; 

And  love  along  the  track  still  finds 
An  overruling  God. 
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ENGLAND. 
I. 

To  love  a  couutry,  needs  the  fertile  soil. 
Yield  the  rich  harvest  and  eternal  flowers 

Spontaneous  ?  nor  craving  art  and  toil 

To  draw  the  furrows  and  aiTange  the  bowers  ? 

Need  fragraucies  in  rich  profusion  coil, 
And  golden  seasons  vivify  the  hours. 

Days,  nights,  and  years,  the  sweet  temperature 

Of  elements  etliereally  pure ! 

II. 

Ah  uo  !  let  beauties  bend  beneath  the  foot. 
And  nature  show  one  fragrant  fairy  smile ; 

From  golden  pavements  let  the  city  shoot, 
And  staiTy  diamonds  stud  the  varied  pile. 


Ill 

Till  wonder  lights  tlie  artificial  root 

Of  rapture  to  a  zest,  yet,  erewliile 
Fledges  the  mind  and  wings  the  sigh  of  care 
To  muse  on  dearer  home,  and  breathe  a  wilder  air. 

III. 

Ah  no !  tlie  Indian  loves  his  native  glen. 
Old  Afric's  tribes  prefer  their  desert  lines. 

The  Laplander  reveres  his  frigid  fen. 

The  Swiss  his  rugged  scenery  and  vines. 

Sweet  home  !  the  dear  inherent  throe  of  men. 
Alike  in  every  class  through  varied  climes  j 

Delightful  instinct  of  the  honest  heart. 

Where  home  is  paradise  in  nature's  chart. 

IV. 

Wild  nature,  yes !  the  rude  untutor'd  voice. 
That  creeps  through  every  vein  into  tlie  heart. 

And  bids  the  thrill  of  ecstacy  rejoice. 
And  winds  up  woe  till  all  the  fibres  dart. 

The  sacred  base  should  be  the  embryo  choice 
Of  cultured  man  to  mould  corrective  art. 
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Ridily  inwrouglil  so  may  a  sU'ucture  rise. 
To  polish  nature  and  immortalize. 

V. 

Dear  social  ties,  and  sciences,  and  laws, 

Heav'n  born,  and  wrought  into  a  human  bond. 

The  heart's  best  feelings  echo  with  applause. 
And  rudest  instincts  richly  correspond  : 

For  sentiment  is  buoyant  in  the  cause 

Of  native  love ;  and  heightens  still  the  fond 

Delight  of  home  the  more  as  yet  refin'd. 

Till  the  rough  heart  is  moulded  into  mind  ! 

VI. 

A  Briton's  home  contains  a  host  of  charms. 

Dear  England,  nurse,  yet  suckling-  of  the  world! 

A  little  isle  with  many  off-hand  farms, 
A  little  isle  with  sovereign  beauties  curl'd ! 

Who  loves  thee  not,  nor  opens  to  thine  arms. 
Nor  holds  the  yeai'nings  of  his  soul  unfurl'd. 

Of  all  thy  sons?  nor  foreign  cot  or  dome 

Holds  English  veins  but  they  expand  for  home. 
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VII. 

Not  Adriatic  veers  his  glassy  tide. 

And  laves  the  skirting  blossoms  of  thy  shore; 
Nor  rich  gondolas  in  Italian  pride. 

Receive  the  Eden  perfume  wafting  o'er. 
But  ruder  streams  majestically  ride 

Along  thy  verge,  and  oft  the  surly  roar 
Of  angry  winds  sweeps  o'er  thy  fickle  face. 
Yet  art  tliou  still  fond  nature's  resting  place. 


VIII. 

Through  hill  and  dale  she  spreads  a  healthy  hue; 

Thrust  from  a  soil  all  genial,  though  rude. 
To  native's  nature  as  a  mother  true. 

The  fields  with  traits  of  genius  are  imbued. 
Exuberant;  though  luxuries  are  few, 

A  vegetative  realm  is  grandly  strew'd 
With  chequer'd  good,  nor  earth  with  all  its  fields. 
More  real  wealth  or  princely  grandeur  yields. 

I 
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IX. 


The  gay  enamell'd  livery  of  green, 

Couch'd  in  the  vale,  or  borne  the  summit's  height ; 
The  rolling  hillocks  and  expanse  between. 

Where  blushing  Ceres  waves  her  golden  freight; 
Pastures  and  plants,  a  variegated  scene 

Of  living  nature,  to  the  woodland  height. 
Facing  old  ocean  with  a  sturdy  brow ; 
As  future  navies,  yet  but  oaklings  grow. 


X. 

Nation,  my  home!  the  guardian  of  the  globe. 
Pillar  of  empires,  temple  of  mankind  ! 

So  richly  clothed  with  the  imperial  robe. 
Of  royal  power  upon  a  royal  mind. 

Whose  warrior  prowess  is  but  wrought  to  probe 
Those  ills  no  smoother  policy  can  bind : 

No  sovereign  state  e'er  held  a  lordly  sway. 

With  thy  distinction  through  so  long  a  day ! 
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XI. 

Ocean's  sole  monarch !  yet  no  tyrant  power ; 

For  friendly  flags  of  every  nation  wave 
In  unity;  antl  hail  the  British  bower, 

A  welcome  anchor  to  the  weak  and  brave ; 
When  pirate  prows  equipt  for  plunder  scour. 

And  man  would  make  these  elements  a  grave. 
Save  such  vile  outlaws,  every  power  is  mute. 
And  carnage  stains  not  ocean  with  its  fruit. 


xri. 

But  busy  commerce  spreads  its  snowy  sails. 
From  man  to  man  and  variegates  the  tide; 

Refinement  speeds  away  on  distant  gales. 
And  social  treasures  in  abundance  glide: 

Enough,  for  comfort's  craving  hand  prevails. 
Where  nature  needful  comforts  has  denied ; 

And  England  is  the  garden  of  the  world. 

Where  every  region's  luxuries  are  cuil'd. 
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XIII. 

Queen  of  the  deep!   (still  to  the  theme  must  turn 
The  votive  lay,)  thy  proper  monarchy: 

Full  many  a  gallant  prow  and  lofty  stern. 

Thy  naval  huhvarks,  round  thy  harbours  lie : 

A  royal  anchorage !  whence  man  may  learn 

The  means  of  greatness,  keep  that  greatness  free. 

Though  Britain's  cannon  lulls  no  more  tlie  breeze. 

Yet  do  her  naval  ramparts  guard  the  seas. 


XIV. 

Shutting  all  petty  armaments  in  bay. 

Would  haply  rove,  but  for  their  ready  helm; 

And  spread  again  the  features  of  dismay, 

And  friendly  commerce  as  a  wreck  o'erwhelm ; 

Who  had  the  power  might  fatally  display, 
But  England  lipids  it  to  defend  each  realm; 

Herself  not  less  preponderant  in  peace. 

Than  when  the  rival  roar  of  foes  was  taught  to  cease. 
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XV. 

Who  can  recount  thy  victories  and  tell. 

The  laurell'd  greatness  of  thy  naval  name? 

Who  say  what  sons,  what  enemies  have  fell, 
Throu<,rh  every  step  to  this  imperial  fame? 

Enouy:h  to  know  thy  prowess  does  "excel. 
And  cheat  old  carnage  of  his  wonted  game ; 

Enough  to  know  old  England  rules  the  main. 

And  every  realm  is  sharer  in  the  liain. 


XVi. 

Superb  in  military  grandeur  too ! 

A  list  of  worthies  decks  the  martial  page. 
One  royal  vein  of  ardour  beating  through 

Each  native  bosom  from  the  earliest  age. 
Great  Arthur's  spirit  shone  at  Waterloo ; 

With  ancient  courage  modern  arts  engage. 
Land  of  the  brave  accouter'd  well  to  dare, 
Wheu  javelins  rang  and  arrows  cut  the  airi 
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XVII. 

And  foremost  too,  in  plying  the  inventions 
Of  fruitful  genius, — prompt  at  good  and  ill. 

Though  ill  be  wrung  forth  of  the  best  intentions. 
So  told  the  men  who  taught  e'en  dust  to  kill ; 

Bullets  and  balls,  engines  of  all  dimensions, 
Which  modern  magazines  are  made  to  fill. 

O  glory,  glory,  thing  of  names  and  lead. 

Who  would  support  Uiee  wert  thou  not  a  trade; 


XVIII. 

And  man's  first  trafic:  yet  'tis  manifest. 
That  many  votaries  worship  at  thy  fane 

With  daily  alms,  but  every  day  unblest. 
Their  virtues  wither  and  their  honors  wane. 

Thou  thing  of  dangei-s,  difficult  at  best 
To  be  a  boon,  how  easy  made  a  bane ! 

Yet  art  thou  sometliing  in  the  world's  estatt^. 

And  England  holds  thee  in  unrivall'd  height.) 
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XIX. 


Brilliant  in  armour,  marshalling  a  host 

Of  noble  veterans  for  the  battle  fiekl. 
Well  may  thy  soldiers  make  the  honest  boast. 

Of  teaching  triple  forces  how  to  yield. 
Once  Marlborough  told  thee  what  the  Frenchman  lost. 

And  Wellington  a  prouder  triumph  seal'd ; 
But  to  relate  thy  glories  in  detail 
Ol  martial  deeds,  would  deviate  my  tale. 


Not  to  pursue  thee  through  the  fleet  career, 
(For  fleet  it  is  and  chequer'd  every  where' 

In  every  race)  of  hostile  glory's  sphere. 

And  sing  of  nations  slaughter'd,  kingdoms  bare. 

Towns  ransack'd,  virtue  wreck'd  without  a  tear. 
And  havoc's  ruin  working  glory's  glare. 

Attempts  the  muse ;  of  soldiers  and  of  tars, 

^he  knows  the  worth,  yet  will  not  flatter  wars. 
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XXI. 

But  rather  turns  she  to  the  sage  display. 
Of  wisdom  mounting  over  valour's  van. 

Disposing  best  the  fortunes  of  the  fray, 
(Oft  folly  ends  what  victory  began!) 

And  proudly  bearing  in  the  broad  highway 
Of  justice,  on  a  universal  plan : 

Thus  England  shines,  the  scourge  of  tyranny. 

The  generous  foe,  the  unimpeach'd  ally. 


XXII. 

And  O  !  well  pois'd  the  balances  of  kings. 
By  treaties  fix'd  and  guaranteed  secure. 

Ambition  finds  no  region  for  its  wings. 

False  fame  no  trump  to  sjiread  a  specious  lure; 

'Tis  peace  with  England,  and  her  paean  rings 
O'er  half  the  globe  to  melodies  as  pure : 

Conjoiu'd  as  one,  each  power  becomes  the  cai'e 

Of  all ;  and  these  its  safety  and  its  fear. 
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XXIII. 


Divided  powers  their  special  rights  arrange. 
And  cede  by  treaty  what  was  gain'd  in  gore; 

This  guards  the  order  reigning  tlu'ough  the  range. 
Of  martial  states  unequalled  of  yore : 

'Tis  powei-'s  best  policy,  least  prone  to  change. 
Or  drop  in  ruin,  or  in  pride  to  soar ; 

The  proudest  empire  feels  the  high  controul. 

And  meaner  states  find  safety  from  the  Avhole. 


XXIV. 

But  for  these  well  train'd  sentinels  of  state. 
Peace  soon  were  driven  to  her  realms  above ; 

Europe  would  soon  be  shattered  as  of  late 
In  subterfuge,  and  deeds  the  furies  love. 

Where  faith  a  bankrupt,  ti'eaties  out  of  date. 

The  world  full  soon  a  slaughterhouse  would  prove ; 

Rapine  the  outlaw  would  unloose  his  luind. 

Tyrants  would  reach  a  throne  and  rebels  fonn  a  Ijand, 
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XXV. 

And  more!  rumour  might  tinge  the  era  with  a  gloss 
"Of  glorious  daring  o'er  the  carnage  mass. 

False  ore  might  hlazon  over  human  dross. 
And  warrior  man  bring  miracles  to  pass; 

Empire  migiit  flourish  over  freedom's  loss. 
And  future  annals  history  surpass 

In  every  wonder  branching  from  the  sword. 

Till  the  whole  world  bows  to  one  haughty  lord- 


XXVI. 

Yet  'twere  a  reckless,  profitless  display. 
Of  human  weakness  spurr'd  by  vanity ; 

Distorted  features  would  distract  the  day. 
Of  partial  favor  and  immanity : 

Though  riches  p.iv'd  tlie  luminated  way. 
And  honors  revell'd  to  insanity. 

Away  with  universal  judgment  from  a  throne, 

'Tis  not  for  man,  but  weighs  its  ^^earer  down  J 
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XXVII. 

And  curse  all  people  witli  impunity. 
Filling  with  dens  of  cruelty  the  earth ; 

Away  !  and  welcome  living  unity, 

Which  binds  all  nations  with  a  golden  girth ; 

Fittin"-  the  weal  of  each  community, 
And  raising  man  in  rectitude  and  worth. 

Order  is  heaven's  decree  and  when  it  guides. 

The  weal  of  states  through  many  thrones  presides. 


XXVIII. 

Here  is  thy  zenith  of  immortal  fame ; 

Power  may  be  torn  and  victory  be  won. 
Strength  may  be  laboured  to  a  massy  frame, 

What  England  does,  perchance  of  old  was  done 
Of  hostile  act,  to  blazon  forth  a  name. 

But  brighter  glories  lustre  in  thy  sun. 
Above  thy  prowess  and  its  masterpart. 
Is  public  virtue  flowing  from  the  hearty 
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XXIX. 

In  noble  stre.ams:  as  freedom  unconfinVl, 
Diffusing  goodness  in  a  gracious  store. 

Alike  o'er  every  portion  of  mankind, 

For  man  is  reckoned  foremost  in  thy  lore. 

Or  friend,  or  foe,  whatever  lies  behind. 

The  branching  channels  from  one  fountain  ])0ur 

Active  to  punish  only  more  to  bless. 

And  have  tlie  world's  advance,  tliy  happiness. 


XXX. 

Such  art  thou  England,  in  the  field  and  court, 

The  congress,  council,  and  through  peace  and  war; 

A  sovereign  power,  an  independant  fort, 
A  firni  ally  through  Europe  and  alar. 

Jealous  of  faith,  nor  suffering  the  sport 
Of  wanton  power  to  set  the  world  ajar. 

Unheeded; — ever  vigilant  to  save. 

And  keej)  the  balance  of  tlie  camp  and  wave. 
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XXXI. 

Such  as  a  nation  'mougst  thy  kindred  states; 

Who  well  might  overlook  tliy  narrow  bounds 
In  their  immensity,  but  for  those  dates, 

Which  spread  thy  grandeur  in  imperial  sounds; 
And  seal'd  it  too  in  passport  of  their  fates: 

Preeminent  o'er  myriad  times  thy  grounds. 
The  envy,  wonder,  and  delight  of  earth. 
Infant  in  acres,  but  mature  in  worth. 


XXXII. 

England  is  houour'd  where  her  rumour  goes. 
And  every  clime  Mhereever  art  has  trod. 

Admires  the  glory  spreading  from  her  brows. 
And  looks  instinctively  upon  her  nod : 

Despite  of  rancour  reverenced  by  foes. 

And  cheer'd  by  friends  for  liberty's  abode ; 

And  Englishmen  may  triumph  in  the  boast. 

Of  honest  fame  above  the  admiring  host. 
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XXXIII. 

Tlio  joys  of  Ubei'ty  from  foreign  thrall, 

And  social  rights  dispens'd  from  man  to  man. 

One  common  law  dealt  equally  to  all. 
Freedom  of  action  on  a  moral  plan. 

Public  opinion, — to  the  great  and  small 

Appropriate,— though  courts  and  tenets  ran. 

Wealth,  trade,  ease,  refin'd  society, 

Are  theirs  to  boast  in  fair  variety. 


XXXIV. 

Ah !   who  can  tell  the  throb  of  pleasure  beating. 
Through  many  a  i)os()m  reaching  this  dear  shoie  ? 

The  sparkling  spirits  through  the  fond  eye  greeting. 
Home,  English  law,  and  liberty  once  more  ? 

'Tis  rich ;  and  only  heighten'd  by  the  meeting 
Of  private  joys  from  pure  affection's  store; 

To  hail  their  white  cliil's,  and  retrace  their  soil, 

Doul>lv  endears  the  harvests  ol'  their  toil. 
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XXXV. 

Dear  native  home,  what  dost  thou  not  besto^v. 
Of  pubhc  bounty  and  domestic  bhss  ? 

A  sovereign's  safety  guards  the  subject's  brow. 
The  king-  is  subject  to  the  country's  peace. 

Law  levels  rank  in  justice,  nor  the  show 

Of  wealth  or  power  the  safeguard  can  dismiss. 

Thus  firmly  shielded  social  comforts  spring. 

And  industry  is  ever  on  the  wing. 


XXXVI. 

In  quest  of  store;   (man  was  not  made  for  sloth. 
It  mars  his  frame,  his  faculties  corrodes;) 

Soaring  in  arts  with  all-productive  growtli; 
In  genius,  through  learning's  higher  modes  : 

Mechanic  skill,  law,  elegancies, — both 
Needful  and  graceful ;  fitting  our  abodes 

In  solid  splendour,  nor  the  least  design'd. 

The  industiious  acquisitions  of  the  mind. 
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XXXVII. 

Motion  gives  order,  perseverance  wealth, 
Science  gives  knowledge  in  sublime  attire, 

Labour  gives  life,  and  exercise  gives  healtli. 
And  reason's  polish  drives  out  low  desire. 

Improvement  marches  seemingly  by  stealth. 
And  nature's  self  in  human  mould  goes  higher. 

Thus  mounts  industry  unimpeded  by-. 

The  blast  of  war  and  narrow  policy. 


XXXVIII. 

There  are  the  souls  will  grovel  as  a  worm 
To  every  fate,  and  vilely  bow  the  neck. 

Will  bask  in  sloth  beside  a  tyrant  storm. 
And  sit  or  slumber  nerveless  in  the  wreck; 

Will  take  up  fetters  as  a  uniform. 

And  scarcely  gather  what  their  regions  deck : 

Sloth  is  a  malady  briugs  rankling  ills. 

It  nurses  poverty  and  freedom  kills. 
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XXXIX. 

But  busy  England  wears  a  shining  face, 
Active  for  gain  and  fonvard  to  improve ; 

Aspirants  soon  invest  a  vacant  place. 
Which  teems  of  profit  or  distributes  love. 

No  idle  spirit  derogates  her  race. 

Genius  is  fertile,  and  the  virtues  move 

In  generous  emulation, — all  display 

A  rising  intellect  in  some  industrious  way. 


XL. 

But  care  gives  ^mnkles; — barter,  profit,  loss. 
Of  some  lives  form  the  sum  and  energy ; 

Immersed  in  business — ecstasy, — remorse, — 
Are  spirits  tun'd  to  money-minstrelsy. 

But  tolerating  in  the  public  course 

Of  public  themes,  tlie  muse  will  pass  them  by. 

And  tune  the  song  of  old,  borne  on  the  gales, 

"  By  plough  and  sail  old  England  yet  prevails." 

K 
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XLI. 

Alul  passion  too — the  finer  sympathies. 
Of  human  nature  twining  round  the  will;- 

The  heart's  soft  motion  flows  in  melodies. 
And  law  protects  all  virtue  can  instill. 

The  mind  may  nestle  in  the  fondest  ties. 
With  sweet  security  a  guardian  still : 

Free  to  do  all  that  in  reversion  done. 

Were  meet  to  virtue's  bosom  and  its  own. 


XLIT. 

England's  full  theme  comprises  all  that's  sur^. 
Of  kindly  vii'tues  and  endearing  loves ; 

Imperial  glories  usher  to  the  tongue. 
Domestic  blessings  follow  as  it  moves: 

Great  as  an  empire  'mongst  the  nations  strung. 
Free  as  the  people  liberty  approves; 

Secure  in  conscious  individual  pride. 

For  a  Briton's  castle  is  his  own  fireside. 


XLIII. 

Hence  closer  drawn,  and  by  diviner  strings 
Than  others  touch,  a  Briton  loves  his  home ; 

To  the  dear  isle  imagination  clings. 

Though  doom'd  by  fate  in  fairer  climes  to  roam. 

The  wearied  soul  from  despot  region  wings. 
Where  liberty  is  only  left  a  tomb ; 

And  man  but  forms  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 

Where  treachery  is  gain  and  cruelty  is  hmce. 


XLIV. 

Yet  would  the  muse  fitly  discriminate. 
Nor  cast  on  all  obloc^uy  save  her  own ; 

Freedom  may  yet  encompass  other  state. 
And  public  pillars  bear  another  throne ; 

Long  live  tliey !  glad  she  would  anticipate, 
A  world  to  war  and  slavery  unknown. 

Nor  grudging  hold  existing  powers  their  due. 

Nor  with  the  old  world  would  she  class  the  new. 
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XLV. 

Yel  true  to  nature,  still  she  bears  the  palm 
To  English  liberty  and  English  laws; 

And  truth  impartially  bedecks  the  charm. 

Our  birthright  blessings  on  the  bosom  draws; 

A  sublime  unction !  sentimental,  calm; 
A  predilection !  yet  without  the  flaws 

Of  egotism;  the  feeling  of  her  sons. 

When  the  pure  thought  in  its  own  channel  runs : 


XLVI. 

Unmix'd  with  system's  contrariety. 

Politic  conflicts,  jarring  party-schemes, — 

Themselves  fraught  in  the  vast  variety. 
Of  public  veins  our  constitution  teems; 

To  check,  to  feed,  nor  give  satiety, — 
The  branching  interests  of  public  tliemes : 

Throughout  their  beat  and  winding  high  above. 

Flows  the  rich,  liberal  stream  of  native  love. 
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XLVII. 

This  adds  a  loveliness  to  every  scene. 
Casting  a  lustre  over  nature's  hand. 

Clothing  the  vallies  with  a  richer  green. 
Decking  afresh  the  harvests  of  the  land. 

Breathing  a  zephyr,  placidly  serene. 

Stilling  the  rough  gales  with  a  magic  wand. 

Beaming  with  beauties  as  we  glide  along, 

Makhig  each  spot  the  subject  of  a  song. 


XLvin. 

Who  could  disown  thee?  who  l)ut  holds  thee  dear? 

Sweet  home !  a  moral,  civil,  paradise. 
The  coldest  bosom  boasts  its  natal  sphere, 

Whei-e  should  a  Briton's  eulogy  arise  ? 
To  lofty  pjeans,  and  the  honest  cheer : 

Our  sovereign's  glory  and  our  liberties. 
All  intenvoven  in  a  social  bond. 
As  nature's  frame,  in  order  correspond. 
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XLIX. 

Not  tliinc  the  liberty  «liich  lives  in  name. 
Ami  shines  detach'd  for  crouds  to  idolize; 

Nor  thine  the  glory  sounded  but  in  fame. 
Of  deeds  which  but  a  few  immortalize : 

The  stream  of  freedom  runs  through  all  thy  frame. 
And  glory  thine  where  king  and  people  rise, 

^Tis  mine!  it  reaches  every  native's  home. 

And  lifts  old  England  over  ancient  Rome. 


L. 

And  so  'tis  felt,   the  deep  applausive  throe 

Beats  over  prejudice  in  every  soul ; 
Home's  darling  blessings  on  tlie  bosom  flow. 

And  liberty  finds  England's  clime  her  goal- 
Old  Thames  outvies  the  celebrated  Po ; 

The  tarnish'd  Euxine's  classic  rivers  roll 
In  silent  courses;  whilst  the  gi-ateful  song- 
Exalts  the  British  waters  o'er  tlie  throng. 
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LIBERTY. 


I. 

Celestial  maid!  our  spirits  innate  spring, 
Our  nature's  essence,  knitted  to  the  breath 

Of  mortal ;  though  each  throb  conveys  a  sting. 
And  Ufe-woi'n  fetters  shackle  .still  beneath: 

The  sighing  song  of  every  human  thing. 

Though  doom'd  to  slavery  till  consigned  to  deatli; 

Each  for  himself,  but  rarely  for  a  whole, 

Thou  first,  best,  least  known,  impulse  of  the  soul. 
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II. 

How  art  thou  courted,  sighed  for,  and  abused ; 

The  workl  mistakes  thee  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Ambition,  avarice,  crueUy,  infused 

Within  the  bosom,  yet  assume  the  rays 
Of  thy  fair  spirit,  brilliantly  diffused, 

To  lure  itself  or  others  in  tlie  blaze: 
Watchword  of  spirits  recklessly  design'd. 
To  curse  their  fellows  and  enslave  mankind ! 


III. 

Full  many  a  state  has  boasted  of  thy  sway. 
And  borne  gay  symbols  o'er  the  purple  tide ; 

Full  many  a  chief  has  courted  to  betray. 
And  sworn  etej-nal  service  at  thy  side; 

Full  many  a  bloody  deed  and  battle  fray. 
Where  many  a  gallant  votary  has  died. 

With  specious  seeming  and  a  patriot  air. 

Bore  thy  inscription,  yet  thou  wast  not  tliere. 
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IV. 

Full  many  a  desert  holds  the  wind-borne  dust. 
Thy  martyr'd  hosts,  long  left  to  moulder  there. 

Full  many  a  city  once  display'd  thy  bust, 
Lies  but  a  ruin  desolate  and  bare. 

First  losing  thee  then  loosely  lost  in  lust. 
Famine,  diseases,  rapine,  and  despair ; 

Till  public  sphit  like  thyself  is  gone. 

And  secret  sighs  but  make  a  private  moan. 


Criterion  of  man,  through  every  clime. 
In  every  rank  or  plebian  or  prince ; 

Of  nations,  from  the  earliest  lapse  of  time. 
Thy  pathways  well  their  destinies  evince. 

Old  Asia — once  the  world — when  in  her  prime 
Possess'd  thee,  so  has  peopled  Europe  since. 

Vigour  of  arts,  of  sciences,  of  wealth. 

The  true  memento  of  a  people's  health. 
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VI. 

Wliat  bosom  holds  thee  with  a  spirit's  glow. 
Itself  a  bliss,  and  fellow  man  to  bless; 

The  kindly  streams  munificently  flow. 

And  souls,  not  sounds,  receives  the  heart's  caress. 

Wide  as  the  universe,  the  kindly  throe 

Is  breath'd  to  man — our  nature's  happiness — 

And  private  good,  but  reckon'd  in  the  weal 

Of  public  health,  with  philanthropic  zeal. 


VII. 

Daring  in  action  for  the  better  life. 

When  furiate  fires  and  interests  oppose ; 

Fierce  as  tlie  wildest  in  the  deadly  strife. 
Yet  bountiful  in  blessing  fallen  foes. 

Ingenuous,  when  party  jars  are  rife. 
Conciliating  tenets  as  he  goes; 

In  grandeur  good,   in  suffering  divine. 

Till  life's  vast  gift  is  offer'd  at  thy  shrine. 
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VIII. 

Hence  doubly  tested ;  faithful  in  his  creed. 
Free  in  his  code,  erect  in  good  intent. 

In  all  opposed,  as  kindred  feelings  lead 
In  other's  veins  and  boldly  finds  a  vent: 

Yet  tolerating,  both  in  will  and  deed. 
Opposing  good,  by  good  or  ill  unbent. 

Alike  in  court  or  in  the  village  shade. 

This  is  the  freeman  sacred  to  the  maid. 
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THE   LOVERS 

A  FRAGMENT. 


"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 


Ellen,  the  beautiful,  the  gay  hearted  Ellen,  is  the 
fairy-like  queen  possessing  the  affections  and  admiration 
of  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  circle  of  fi'iends : 
the  symmetrical  elegance  of  her  person,  something  be- 
neath the  middle  size,  is  a  never-fading  magnet  of 
attraction,  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  good  Immour, 
joined  with  the  keen  vivacity  of  wit,  indelil)ly  picture 
her  on  the  mind,  in  colours  emulating  the  "  rainbow 
hues."  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  a  young  lady  so  superiorly 
gifted  should  be  universally  caressed ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  somewhat  dignified  at  thedistuiction.    But 
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(hougii  not  infrequently  assuming  the  dictatorial  emi- 
nence to  which  the  general  voice  appears  to  entitle  her, 
yet  the  cool  genuine  dictates  of  the  heart  outshine  these 
flights  of  fancy ;  the  greetings  of  adulation  are  indeed 
familiar  to  the  ear,  but  a  liappy  diffidence,  uniting  with 
a  nice  judgment,  renders  them  impervious  to  the  prin- 
ciples cherished  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  Naturally 
vivacious,  yet  the  shafts  of  satire  are  only  indented  on 
the  superfices  of  the  feelings,  for  beneath  the  charming 
inconsistency  of  the  gay  spirits,  exist  the  controuling 
suggestions  of  delicate  feehng  and  ti-ue  humanity. 

A  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  youthful  Theodore 
first  appeared  in  the  circle  of  this  lovely  girl's  ad- 
mirers; with  him  was  introduced,  and  with  him  fa- 
miliarized, a  train  of  thought  which  though  it  did  not 
actually  disj^ossess  her  preconceptions,  yet  imperceptibly 
became  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  mind. 
Once  fixed  on  no  object,  bound  to  no  pursuit,  her 
imagination  soared  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  and 
alighted  on  the  bright  mountains  or  culled  the  gay 
flowers  along  the  sweet  vales  oC  Elysium;  l)ut  now, 
fancy  had  found  a  partner  with  whom  it  was  still  more 
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delightful  to  rove,  and  the  Ijiight  idea  frequently 
ascended  the  further  pinnacle  of  felicity;  yet  was  it 
not  an  unalloyed  participation,  for  the  dear  object 
which  increased  pleasure  also  awakened  sensations  of 
pain ;  and  the  fair  creature  Avho  had  breathed  the  pure 
air  of  liberty,  had  now  to  wait  the  will,  and  anxiously 
watch  the  look  of  another. 

What  a  plaything  is  the  human  heart  to  the  tender 
all-subduing  passion ;  it  elevates  and  depresses  it,  and 
has  in  requisition  the  whole  host  of  the  passions  which 
it  effectively  employs  at  pleasure  !  Hazardous  indeed 
is  the  game,  and  fatal  the  consequences  sometimes 
resulting  from  the  intruder;  and  where  it  produces  no 
case  of  real  woe,  yet  the  dear  vexatious  disquietude 
assumes  the  feature  of  permanency,  and  two  devoted 
hearts  become  tlie  sport  of  passions  wliich  rack  them 
with  a  bitter  poignancy  of  feeling. 

That  the  fair  Ellen  and  her  fond  Theodore  are  not 
unacquainted  with  this  play  of  the  passions,  tlie  ex- 
perience of  a  few  weeks  w  ill  bear  testimony ;  and  the 
artless  tale  may  possibly  convey  a  line  of  similitude  to 
many  a  heart  now  ardently  struggling  at  the  shrine   of 
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afteclion  ;  or  in  tlie  calm  possession  of  its  best  desires, 
it  may  retrace  in  it  tlic  fond  anticipations  and  anxiety 
of  gone-by  days. 

It  was  amidst  a  scenery  well  known   to   the  lovers, 
that   an  hour  designed   for  explanation  had  ehipsed, 
every  moment  of  which   teemed  with  new   difficulties; 
Ellen  conjured  up  a  cutting-  smile  of  contempt,   which 
sat  on  lier  soft  lips  of  coral  as  the  ungenial  vapour  of 
an   earthly  passion  on  a  celestial   countenance.     The- 
odore was  moody,  perplexed,  and  enraged  into  silence. 
Varied  were  the  intermediate   stages   to  this   transit : 
both  met  with  complaints,   which  were  only  heightened 
in  the  utterance ;  and  the  arch  wiles   and   flirtations  of 
the  provoking  fair  one,  not  a  little   disconcerted  the 
fine  and  iiritable  feelings  of  the  lover;  till  rallied  into 
warmth,  he  forgot  the  goodly  guidance  of  genuine  tem- 
per and  retorted  in  good  earnest :  the  gentle  lady  then 
took  the  alarm,  a  spark  of  pride  darted  up  and  mingled 
with  the  bewitching  loveliness  radiating  her  dark  eye; 
on  a  sudden  she  partly  withdrew   her  arm,  then  again 
listlessly  reclined  it  on  his;  the  glow  of  pride  heigh- 
tened by  the  pettishness  of  caprice  then  receded  to  a 
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softer  flush,  and  awhile  the  mind  hung  suspended  iii 
doubt  wliether  to  retract  or  proceed:  but  jest  and 
earnest  were  both  poising  on  mischief;  the  pique  of  the 
moment  triumphed  over  the  partiality  of  years.  I  wish 
I  could  both  describe  the  situation  of  either  and  account 
for  it.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  adapt  words  to  a 
complication  of  feeling ;  equally  so  to  arrange  adequate 
cause  to  effect  in  the  bitter  divisions  of  united  hearts. 
Youthful  lovers  are  wont  to  soar  in  delights,  as  two 
schoolboys  on  the  poising  board  alternately  ascend  in 
the  air,  but  the  slightest  discomposure  not  unfrequently 
destroys  the  balance  of  either; 

"  Alas,  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
"  Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  !  " 
I  shall  therefore  only  express  a  conviction  that  the 
original  causes  of  this  disagreement  were  in  substance 
nothing;  it  may  be  a  remark  tchich  might  have  been 
omitted,  or  a  smile  which  should  not  hacc  appeared;  and 
that  the  interlocutory  spleen  of  the  moment  was  con- 
demned by  tlie  heart  at  the  very  moment  it  fluttered 
on  the  tongue.  liCaving  the  reader  then  to  guess  the 
contention  of  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the 
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conversation,  I  shall  pass  over  to  the  concluthng  feature 
and  sentence  of  the  interview,  which  in  part  have  been 
already  sketched. 

It  was  a  long,  and  if  the  expression  may  be  used  oh 
such  delicate  personages,  a  sturdy  silence;  it  should 
seem  that  a  calm  were  fatal  to  the  cause  of  strife,  and 
that  a  conciliatory  parley,  were  about  commencing; 
but  on  a  sudden,  the  gentle  Ellen  withdrawing-  her  arm, 
and  giving  her  head  the  prettiest  toss  of  dignity  ima- 
ginable, said,  in  a  tone  not  perfectly  clear,  though 
emphatic,  "  We  sufficiently  understand  each  othei',  and 
further  trouble  is  unnecessary."  Then  with  a  quick 
step  she  sprang  fonvard,  probably  her  heart  skipped 
the  first  ten  paces;  but  in  a  moment  recoiling,  she  won- 
dered at  her  OM'n  temerity,  and  but  for  very  pride  and 
shame,  would  have  retraced  these  same  steps;  but  it 
was  impossible !  Theodore  might  indeed  have  taken 
an  eternal  adieu,  and  in  two  minutes  have  returned  with 
renewed  addresses; — how  provoking ! — was  he  not  fol- 
lowuig  ?  she  dared  not  turn  her  head  aside,  and  strange 
to  say,  whether  petrified  or  paralysed,  the  youth  did 
not  "  stride  a  limit,"  till  heavily  turning  on  his  heel  he 
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walked  off  in  an  opposite  diiectioa.  It  is  quite  natural 
to  suppose  tliat  a  parting  glance  would  have  been 
thrown,  but  no,  the  self-tormenting  pair  wound  along, 
"  nor  cast  one  longing,    lingering  look  behind." 

Ellen  placed  herself  before  her  toilet  with  a  troubled 
countenance  and  cogitating  mind;  Theodore  arrived  at 
his  stables,  ordered  the  groom  to  saddle  his  swiftest 
charger,  and  unceremoniously  mounted  and  rode  off, 
as  though  determined  to  drive  away  thought.  I  wot, 
however,  both  these  inflexibles  were  busily  musing  on 
the  past,  present,  and  to  come;  and  perhaps  their 
deductions  were  nearly  similar,  neither  could  assure 
him  or  herself  of  being  quite  right  or  entirely  wrong, 
both  regretted  the  unhapjjy  division,  heartily  regretted 
it,  but  both  were  resolved  to  l^e  in  the  rear  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  pursue  a  headlong  course  of  fugitive 
anxieties. 

These  querulous  lovers  slept  but  little  that  night; 
the  mole-hill  of  anxiety  was  hastily  swelling  to  a  moun- 
tain, \\hich  weighed  on  the  spirits  till  it  became  an 
insupporta!>le  burden.  The  next  day  gave  new  dis- 
quietude, Theodore  nuide  no  advances,  Ellen  gave  no 
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encouragement;  day  after  clay  jjassed,  and  tlie  same 
distance  was  observed.  Theodore  grew  rather  pale, 
and  the  young  hidy  appeared  rather  careless;  but  was 
in  fact  piqued  to  the  soul  at  the  hauteur  of  her  Adonis, 
and  formed  a  pietty  mischievous  project  of  revenge  on 
his  boorish  asperity. 

She  was  hencefoi-ward  seen  with  groups  of  fair 
ones,  frequently  beset  with  troops  of  gallants;  would 
talk  and  laugh  aloud,  and  sometimes  throw  herself 
into  the  presence  of  Theodore,  in  company  with  his  old 
would-be-rival  Stacey. 

On  these  occasions  her  behaviour  spoke  to  the  heart- 
smitten  Theodore  louder  than  language;  she  would 
frequently  give  her  head  a  significant  toss,  and  turning 
half  round,  cast  her  lovely  eyes  on  Stacey,  telling  some 
pretty  insignificant  nothing:  it  may  require  some  agility 
to  i)erform  these  evolutions  to  effect,  and  after  all,  they 
may  appear  rather  coquetish,  yet  are  they  amongst  the 
first  arts  of  female  trickery ;  and  Stacey  (who  by  the 
bye  was  heartily  despised  by  Ellen),  was  scarcely  less 
ti'ansporled  at  these  attentions  than  the  hapless  The- 
odore Mas  tortiu'ed ;  who,  as  much  of  them  as  appeared 
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overstrained,  applied  as  a  mark  of  sarcastic  contempt  on 
himself.  It  was  sadly  vexatious  to  see  him  in  evident 
mental  anxiety  pacing  about  and  prolonging  his  stay 
on  the  public  walks  till  she  disappeared;  in  short,  he 
now  became  insupportably  miserable ;  at  one  moment 
the  blood  boiled  in  his  veins,  the  next  found  him  chill 
and  spiritle  s.  He  could  not  endure  to  see  her  bestow 
those  favors  on  another  which  he  so  ardently  longed 
after,  and  moreover  believed  himself  entitled  to:  and 
could  readily  have  taken  her  from  the  side  of  his  tri- 
umphant rival,  Init  then  he  was  slighted,  and  pride 
would  not  sutler  him  to  submit.  However,  such  a  course 
might  have  spared  him  a  world  of  uneasiness;  for 
cavalier-like  rashness  works  mightily  with  romantic 
ladies,  and  a  dark  frown  on  the  lofty  brow  of  Theodore, 
with  appropriate  expression,  could  scarcely  have  failed 
of  success:  whilst  the  sullen  gloom  and  sans  gallantry 
which  he  exhibited,  sei*ved  to  inflame  the  vein  of  caprice 
which  the  fair  Ellen  had  indulged. 

Poor  Theodore  experienced  largely  of  the  hori'ors  of 
slighted  love;  sometimes  he  would  walk  in  the  moon- 
shade  through  the  skirtings  of  a  lofty  wood  abutting  the 
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pebbled  sliore  of  a  lovely  stream,  and  speedily  undergo 
all  the  revolutions  of"  a  wounded  and  lofty  mind.  He 
Tvould  bless,  curse,  hate,  adore,  and  despise  the  dear, 
cruel  oltject  of  his  care  and  aftection,  and  rising 
mightily  lightened,  would  all  on  a  sudden  determine  to 
forget  her  for  ever;  the  next  breatli  haply  met  a  throb 
which  staggered  the  heroic  resolution,  and  memoiy 
resorted  to  tales  of  romance,  in  wliich  his  spirit  par- 
ticipated with  tragical  melanclioly.  Never,  never, 
should  she  be  another's !  but  would  she  ever  become 
his  o^vu?  tlie  question  startled  him  afresh;  he  woidd 
shake  in  ti'emour,  evade  the  inquii-j-,  revert  to  the 
seraph-like  form  of  his  beloved  Ellen,  to  scenes  oi 
gone-by  da^'S,  and  would  respire  the  lays  of  the  love- 
lorn muse.  Resolving  and  re -resolving  he  still  re- 
mained the  same  unhappy  Theodore,  and  lived  and 
moved  "  a  restless  and  unquiet  spirit." 

The  fair  Ellen  was  very  far  from  feeling  perfectly 
easy ;  if  she  ever  conceived  a  momentary  triumph,  it 
was  invariably  embittered  by  a  consciousness  of  cruelty ; 
when  she  dared  a  glance  at  the  pale  face  of  her  first 
.and  only  love,  and  caught  the  dejected  and   wild  ghire 
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of  his  eye,  it  conveyed  reproaches  she  could  scarcely 
bear ;  and  'twixt  love  and  pity  she  was  almost  softened 
to  desist  from  her  cruel  purpose  :  but  then,  Theodore 
was  stern,  uncompromising,  and  deserved  his  pu- 
nishment: she  really  pitied  him,  yet  it  was  after  all 
something  gratifying- to  perceive  him  so  mortified:  she 
finally  intended  to  make  him  ample  amends,  and  the 
possibility  of  losing  him  never  once  recurred  to  her 
mind ;  so,  on  (he  whole  she  resolved  to  allow  him  to 
pursue  his  humour,  though  at  the  espence  of  her  own 
best  wishes.  Yet  was  this  charitable  determination  at- 
tended with  much  compunction,  indeed,  to  continue 
alone  was  insupportable;  her  toilet  could  not  be  en- 
dared  ;  and  Stacey  too,  with  Stacey  she  might  be  acting 
somewhat  wrong;  however  Stacey  was  one  of  those 
agreeable  pieces  of  human  composition  which  are  on 
most  occasions  pleased  witlK)ut  knowing  wliy,  his 
mind  Avas  a  broad  superfice,  on  which  every  sun  could 
throw  his  beams  and  diffuse  partial  warmth;  however 
he  might  be  buoyed  with  expectation,  she  knew  the  look 
of  a  moment  would  disperse  the  I'avor  of  hours,  and 
VfOs  under  no  apprehension  of  driving  him   to  dcspaii* 
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or  clesperalion.     Sometimes  a  soft  sigh  would   breathe  £ 

through  the  assumption  of  giddy  gaiety,  and  some  well  ■ 

known  object  would  recal  former  musings  and  tinge  her 
beautiful  face  with  a  sombrous  shade  of  melancholy, 
which  nothing  within  her  j)rescrii)tions  but  noise  and 
nonsense  could  relieve. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus  tolerably  ill,  when  one  of 
those  periodical  amusements  occurred,  which  draws  the 
flower  and  pomp  ol  tlie  surrounding  neighbourhood 
together — a  public  ball.  The  company  was  already 
numerously  assembled,  Ellen  had  just  entered,  and  was 
ogling  amidst  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  belles;  not  at 
the  objects  which  attracted  their  attentiwi,  nor  for  the 
gay  Stacey — he  was  near  her  elbow — but  for  the  per- 
verse Theodore ;  but  for  whose  presence  she  had  no 
incentive  to  be  cruel,  nor  spirits  to  be  gay ;  when  sud- 
denly the  attention  of  the  company  was  directed  to  the 
door^  her  eyes  instinctively  followed,  and  were  instantly 
fixed  on — not  the  lone  and  woe-fraught,  but  the  revived 
Theodore,  introducing  a  stranger  lady,  young  and  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  her  fine  auburn  locks  hung  in  grace- 
ful order  veiling  her  high  forehead,   and  clustering  on 
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each  side  her  brows,  so  as  to  discover  the  two  gentle 
arches  extending  over  their  lovely  blue  orbs  with  in- 
describable lightness  and  beauty ;  her  nose  was  sligiitly 
aquiline;  her  face  and  lips  formed  a  beautiful  variety 
of  the  lily  and  the  rose;  and  an  expression  of  irre- 
sistable  sweetness  gathered  around  her  mouth;  her 
person  was  above  the  middle  size,  of  exact  proportions, 
and  was  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  fashionable 
elegance. 

That  Ellen  should  be  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this 
sudden  rencounter  is  quite  natural;  she  felt  an  un- 
accountable tremour  as  the  fair  unknown  advanced 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Theodore,  and  proceeded  down 
the  ])rilliantly  illuminated  room,  amidst  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  young  and  gay;  nor  did  it  at  all 
subside  when  she  saw  him  handing  this  sweet  partner 
down  the  sprightly  dance;  neither  when  a  certain 
elderly  lady  whispered  in  her  ear  that  the  fair  stranger 
had  lately  anived  from  a  distant  county,  and  that 
having  in  very  early  life  conceived  an  affection  for 
Theodore,  it  was  more  than  probable  she  was  his 
destined  bride.      Where  this   good   lady   learnt   these 
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rpartlculars,  whether  she  related  them  from  design   or 
accident,  and  further,  \yhethcr  the  whole  affair  was  a 
plot  or  otherwise    must   remain   undecided ;  certes  the 
lady  was  one  of  most  distinguished  veracity,  one  whose 
like  may  be  found  in  all  tlie  circles  of  upper  life,  whose 
nod  was  regarded  as  a  law,  and  bowed  the  judgment  of 
all.     However  to  a  mind  already  on  the  ;darm  and  ten- 
derly alive  to  certain  impressions,  no  further  evidence 
was  necessary  to  confirm   the  intelligence;  Ellen  saw, 
believed,    dreaded,   felt    ill,     suddenly,    seriously    ill, 
Stacey  could  no   longer  divert;  she  could  not,  would 
not,  join  in  the  dance,  and  he  for  once  suffered  penance 
by  refraining  from   the  joyous  glee;   meanwhile   the 
refined  merriment  proceeded,  but  Ellen  felt  no  pleasure 
in  beholding  the   graceful   motion    of  the    young,    or 
quizzing  the  oddities  of  the  old,  as  heretofore ;  but   at 
length  being  warmly  pressed  and  somewhat  rallied  by 
her  young  friends,  she  made  an  cilort,  went  heedlessly 
through  the  dance,    and  at  a  very  early  hour  retired. 

That  night  was  one  of  real  w  retchedness  to  the  sor- 
row-stricken Ellen;  she  felt  herself  foiled  with  her  owk 
.weapons,  and  imagined  a  thousaiid  extravagancies  of 
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felicity  treasured  up  for  the  new  lovers ;  she  reclined  on 
her  pillow,  but  sleep  was  banished ;  all  the  tenderness  of 
former  days,  and  the  gloom  of  future,  mustered  in 
an-ay,  and  she  most  bitterly  deprecated  her  foolish 
obduracy ;  what  could  she  do  against  such  a  host  of 
charms  as  her  fair  rival  possessed  ?  nothing !  was  the 
mental  ejaculation.  Theodore  now  appeared  lost  for 
ever ;  a  thousand  tunes  she  recollected  the  familiar  old 
acqaintance-like  behaviour  of  her  stranger  foe  towards 
him ;  and  already  writhed  under  the  agonies  of  slighted 
and  hopeless  love. 

The  next  day  it  happened  that  Theodore   strolled 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  whence  he  had  whis- 
pered many  a  gentle  tale.     In  the  distance  he  perceived 
his  still   adored  Ellen    advancing;    his   lieart   leaped, 
perhaps  it  might  be  with  joy,  yet  a  nerveless  tremour 
shook    his   whole   frame;   should  they  meet?  could  it 
be    avoided? — his    steps   moving   mechanically   along, 
brought  him  still  nearer  the  dear  idol.     Ellen  too  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  meeting,  the  eagle  eye  of  the  be- 
nighted traveller  never  caught  the  first  beam  of  morn 
•with  more  welcome ;  yet  it  was  an  eventful  moment,  and 
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commingling  emotions  spread  a  sweetly-anxious  suf- 
fusion over  her  countenance;  she  felt  a  half  desire  to 
retreat,  but  her  little  fawn-like  feet  still  stejjt  and  stept 
apparently  unconsciously  along.  A  listener  might  now 
have  heard  the  footstep  of  either;  the  heart  of  each 
fluttered,  yet  somehow  a  sometliing  still  confined  the 
wing.  Ellen  quickened  her  pace,  hung  her  head, 
and  if  she  did  not  assume  any  air  of  peculiar  dignity,  yet 
collected  herself  and  endeavoured  to  appear  tjuite  at 
ease.  Theodore  could  have  given  two  or  three  heavy 
hems  to  have  cleared  the  vapoury  weight  gathering 
within,  hut  only  struck  his  cane  with  some  force  on  tlie 
ground,  in  vague  notification  of  inesohite  meaning; 
and  lieaven  knows,  but  it  is  highly  probable  they 
would  have  passed  in  the  bitter  incivility  of  civil  friends, 
or  rather  the  unceremonious  disregard  of  perfect  stran- 
gers, had  not — I  may  be  mistaken  yet  cannot  help 
attaching  some  effect  to  these  things — had  not  the 
surrounding  scenery  and  transpirations  conspired  to 
work  a  reconciliation.  It  might  be  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  shone  richly  in  tlie  glories  of 
eaily  summer,  and  plated  the  smootli  flood  witli  silvery 
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brightness;  there  was  a  Busy  buzz  ai'ound  and  afar;  the 
bee  was  humming  above  the  wikl  flower,  the  gnat  and 
the   lly   with   various   tribes   of  tlie   insect  workl  were 
skimming  near  the  edge  of  the  flood,  and  anon  rested 
their  idle  wings  on  the  sunny  bank  and   low  woodland 
adjoining;  more   remote   were  the  lovely   Avarblers   of 
tlie  grove,  pouring  forth  their  wild  notes  in  melodious 
emulation;    from   the   opposite    shore     resounded  the 
bleatings   of  a   numerous   flock   of  sheep,  which   ap- 
peared to  have  broken  from  their  fold,  and  in  detached 
masses   were    ranging    the    hills    and    descending   tlie 
slope   towards    the    margin    of    the    flood;    from   the 
lofty  branches  of  the  rookery  under  which  tliey  trod, 
flapped  a  thousand   wings,  evidently  bestirred  by  the 
unwonted   tumult  of  tlie  truant  flock;  in  the  distance 
were  seen  the  white  sail  of  the  trader,  and  the  dripping 
oar  of  tlie  pleasure  skiff",   with  a  charming  variety  of 
picturesque,     and    to   the   meeting   pair,    well    known 
beauties ;  near  by,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  was 
lying  a  noble  bark ;  the  tide  was  el)l)ing,  and  she   had 
already  reclined  on  the  iiard  bed   of  earth;  the  jovial 
crew  were  on  the  yard-arm  resounding  their  a-hoys!  as 
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they  furled  the  white  wing:  wliich  flapped  over  tlie  l)illow. 
Hud  it  been  nightikll,  the  harmony  might  have  been 
too  multiphfic  and  sonorous  for  the  delicate  ear;  but 
ameliorated  by  the  din  of  day,  it  fell  charmingly 
agreeable.  Yet  whether  any,  or  the  whole  of  these 
objects  would  have  wrought  any  desirable  effect,  is 
indeed  doubtful;  but  in  conjunction  with  the  whole, 
another  something  occurred,  which  I  potently  believe 
tended  materially  to  lop  the  quivering  branch  of  pride 
from  the  withering  stem  of  caprice,  and  restore  this 
goodly  pair  to  perfect  good  humour.  One  of  tlie  crew- 
espied  a  boatman  pulling  along  shore,  and  immediately 
hallooed  aloud  "  Charley  !  "  "  Halloo  ! "  as  quickly  vo- 
ciferated the  active  boatman ;  "  Will  xje  go  to  the  play 
to  night?  "  rejoined  the  yard-arm  hero;  "What  is  it?" 
cried  the  enquiring  Charley ;  "Hit  or  Miss" — at  this 
moment  the  lovers  met ;  a  soft  smile  was  curling  on  the 
lip  of  each,  and  there  was  an  expression  instantaneously 
lighted  on  the  countenance  which  both  immediately 
understood.  It  is  no  matter  what  was  tlie  introductory 
language ;  Theodore  seized  the  half  tendered  hand  of 
his  adored  Ellen,  tlie  clouds  which  had  cnvclo})cd  autl 
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distracted  them  during  a  few  long  and  tedious  weeks 
were  quickly  dispersed;  and  the  gay,  yet  devoted  Ellen 
and  constant  Theodore  again  felt  the  meiidian  blaze  of 
affectionate  delight. 


FINIS. 
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